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Unveil, O Thou who givest sustenance to the orld, that face 

of he. true Sun, which is now hidden by a vase of golden 

 dight! so that we may see the truth and know our whole duty. 
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Our esteemed contributor Pro- 
fessor A. Ry Wadia takes excep- 
tion to certain remarks of ours 
about his able article “India and 
Objective Reality” in our October 
issue, and also to what we have 
said about it in introducing ‘The 
Thrill Psychosis” by Charles 
Dernier in our last issue. We 
gladly make room for Professor 
Wadia’s letter (P. 853) and. we 
would like to take the opportunity 
it affords and say something about 
this journal which completes its 
third volume with this number. 
In passing we will only comment 
—how can Prof. Wadia “entirely 
agree”’ with Mr. Dernier’s article, 
and yet consider Mr. Chitnavis’s 
description ‘a caricature” of west- 
ern civilization? Mr. Dernier’s 
description seems to us to support 
tangibly and substantially Mr. 
Chitnavis’s. Prof. Wadia explains 
that he focused his attention on 


*, 


the good in Western Civilization 
as a set-off to Mr. Chitnavis’s 
article. But then, Mr. Chitnavis 
had focused his on the good in 
eastern culture as a set-off to 
Mr. Mason’s original article ! 

But to our purpose: It is the 
studied policy of this journal 
to leave its contributors full 
freedom of expression within 
the bounds of decorum and the, 
law of the land. Convinced that 
the curse of false knowledge and 
its child superstition, envelops the 
major portion of the human race, 
from which it can be freed only 
by a steady and persistent effort 
of presenting the many aspects of 
every problem and question, THE 
ARYAN PATH purposely invites 
(and when they come unsolicited 
heartily welcomes ) differing and 
different expressions of views. 
One of its aims is to show that 
Wisdom is Eternal and Universal : 
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It is neither ancient, nor modern ; 
it is neither eastern nor western. 
Men and classes of men neglect 
Wisdom and follow knowledge 
learnt from their own caste or 
nation, from their own country 
or race, regardless of the know- 
ledge of their neighbours. Pride 
of caste and class, race and 
religion befog the vision and 
make the Ideal of Umiversal 
Brotherhood utopian and* un- 
realizable. We hold that by 
seeking Universal Wisdom men 
will be able to build the 
kingdom of Universal Brother- 
hood. There are Indians who 
believe that their country’s salva- 
tion lies in abandoning the old 
and obtaining the new ; such seek 
the West. There are others 
who think that salvation lies 
enshrined in the ancient Hima- 
layas and try to seek a refuge in 
their snowy range. The Indian 
masses have sunk into mental 
lethargy for many _ centuries. 
We hold that neither by going to 
the Occident nor by repairing to 
the heights” will salvation be 
gained. Similarly the West will 
not save herself by merely seeck- 
ing the eastern horizon, saying 
—Ex Oriente Lux; anymore 
than by false perseverance in 
perfecting its own machine of 
civilization, which has proved a 
failure. Its masses have been 
suffering from corrupted morals 
and manners due to a wrong 
philosophy of life. 


We are firm in our faith born 


of experience that man’s salva- 
retreating within, — 


tion lies in 
and from that citadel controlling 
and using afresh the creative 
sensorium. We are not labour- 
ing for the dead albeit glo- 
rious past, but,»in the living 
present for ‘the more glorious 
morrow. 
Matter unreal, or ‘vice versa, but 
that both are on 


matter ; modern India from those 


let loose by religion whose God is — 


conservatism. That is what Mr. 


Judge, the great Theosophist of — 
the last century meant when he © 


said that the West is suffering 


from Rajoguna and: India from ~ 
Activity in action lead- — 
ing to destruction that is the © 


Tamas. 


Our philosophy does — 
not teach that Spirit is real and — 


‘The modern 1 
West is suffering from the forces — 
let loose by science whose God is — 


} 


picture of the Occident; a slow © 


lethargic murmur “let me alone 
to my Kismet” that of India. 
Both these are forces of decay 
and death. Life moves from 
within and can be made to con- 
trol and conquer decay and death. 


There are men and women in 


the Occident who are engaged in 
this high enterprise, as there are 
in the Orient. Such are seekers 
of the Living Path, treaders of 


the Noble Path, which we, en-— 


deavouring to bring East and West 
together, name—THE ARYAN 
PATH. 


THE JOURNALIST OF FUTURE INDIA 


‘cae 
[Ramananda Chatterjee, the loved arene! Editor of The Modern 
Ss 


Review writes from experience born of achievements. 


In India’ 


e journalist is 


still in the making and for the determined aspirant this article brings a message. 
In self-governing India of the future, the press, let us hope, will be free and 
thus will be able to mould people’s thoughts more than is possible for it at present. 


This is the period of preparation and offers an opportunity not only to the 
future editor and the professional journalist but also to the free-lance writer, and 
this article provides food for reflection and ideas for practice. 


Not only in “backward countries” like India has the journalist scope for 


\ 4 


improvement; a few months 
Norman Angell said:— 


How can I 


ago so able and conscientious a publicist as Sir 


ieve in the honesty of the Press when I have such a close example of, 


shall we say, its carelessness. Time and again I have offered to pay £ 500 to charity if anybody 
can show me one line in any of my pre-War books in which I state that war is impossible. Not 


a week goes by but I 
ridiculous assertion I 
for good. 
_ exploit the trivial by making it interesting.] 


ever made ...... 


When Wendell Phillips, the 
American abolitionist, reformer 
and orator, declared, “‘ Let me 
make the newspaper and I care 
not who makes the religion or the 
Laws,” he was thinking of the 
ideal newspaper conducted by 
journalists with adequate moral 
and intellectual equipment. I 
shall try to say what this equip- 
ment should be with reference to 
Indian conditions. 

The average Indian journalist 
who works for money may take 
to the profession with a_ high 
object. But his achievement can 
be commensurate only with his 
character, attainments, capacity 
and industry. Whatever his at- 
tainments, capacity and industry, 
he cannot be much of a public 
benefactor unless he possesses 
character. He should also be 
able to work very hard systemati- 
cally and regularly. Among other 
things, total abstinence from intox- 


h 
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ive cuttings from every part of the globe coupling my name with this 
, . The Press’ has the means to wield enormous power 
It should make important things interesting. _ Its greatest offence at present is to 


» 


icating and narcotic liquors and 
drugs will help him to do so. A 
journalist need not be without 
genius; but however great a 
genius he may be, he must be 
prepared for a life of unremitting 
toil to begin with—call it drud- 
gery, if you will. Readiness is 
another quality which he must 
have. He should have all his 
wits about him. A Journalist can- 
not succeed in his profession if his 
memory be not very retentive 
and capacious, for one cannot 
command a_ reference library 
everywhere and at all times. But 
accuracy must never be sacrificed. 
Moreover, there are things which 
cannot be found in any publication, 
which a man learns by using his 
eyes and ears; and though a 
journalist should always have a 
notebook with him, everything 
which one sees and hears cannot 
be jotted down at once, if at all, 

Journalists should cultivate the 
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habits of considering a question 
from as many points of view as 
possible, of judicious impartiality 
and of calm and balanced judg- 
ment. Eloquent and impassioned 
writing may come after. It is a 
mistake to think that any one can 
be free from bias and prejudice 
without effort—without what we 
Hindus call sadhana. It should, 
therefore, be a journalist’s con- 
stant endeavour to remove from 
his mind bias, prejudice, partisan- 
ship, and self-interest. Thougha 
hero may not court danger and 
death and though it is not a 
soldier’s ideal to run unnecessary 
risks, it is only a truism to say 
that an ideal journalist should be 
quite fearless. 


A journalist may be truly said 
to have taken all knowledge for 
his province. It would be diffi- 
cult to say what kinds of know- 
ledge would be perfectly useless 
to him. The omniscience of 
editors is a well-worn joke. But 
though it goes without saying that 
editors like other human beings 


cannot be omniscient, the more 


subjects and more things they 
know, the better fitted for their 
work would they be. 


The chief subject of discourse 
and discussion in newspapers is 
politics. | Hence politics in the 
abstract and as embodied in the 
history and laws of nations and 
their constitutions and govern- 
ments, should be studied by 
journalists. 

As we have to do with India, 


a study of Western politics alone, 
from the works of Aristotle and 


Machiavelli downwards, will not 
do for us. It is necessary for 
Indian journalists to study Sukra- 
nitt, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, 
the maxims of Kamandaka, the 
Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata, 
etc., and modern works on Hindu 
politics and administration in 
ancient India written by Indian 
scholars. 
list needs to be acquainted with 


éven the latest thing in popular — 
government, wz., the principles — 
underlying the Soviet government — 


° 5 “ *] 
of Russia and its aims and 
achievements. 

Circumstanced as India is, 


we cannot do without a sound © 
knowledge of history, which is a — 


sure cure for national despon- 


dency and a tonic for national — 


debility. The history of those 
peoples in particular which, after 
arriving at a high stage of civili- 
zation and then falling into decay 


or remaining unprogressive, have 
again joined in the onward march © 
of nations, is sure to fill us with © 
The history — 
of Japan, Turkey, Persia, Siam, © 


new life and hope. 


etc., is well worth study. A 
somewhat detailed knowledge of 
the history of our own country is 
necessary, in order that we may 
know why and how we have be- 


come what we are and how we © 


may be what we ought to be. 


The last great war and its 


after-effects have convinced think- 


ing men in all civilized lands that 
the fates of all peoples and nations 
are inextricably interwoven. This 


makes it necessary for all public 
men. and newspaper men to be 
acquainted with contemporary 


An up-to-date journa- © 
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world history and world politics. 
Indian newspapers and periodicals 
generally fight shy of the discus- 
sion of foreign politics, partly be- 
cause of inadequate knowledge, 
but mainly because of pre-occupa- 
tion with our own disabilities, 
grievances and misery. It would 
be better if we could feel more at 
home in international politics and 
had a working knowledge of inter- 
national law. It is true, formally 
and officially India has no inde- 
pendent political relations with 
other countries. But informally 
and non-officially we can influence 
and be influenced by foreign 
nations. Moreover, even though 
the British Government may 
have decided that foreign affairs 
are to remain in the hands of the 
Governor-General of India, that 
decision is not unalterable like the 
law of the Medes and Persians. 
Foreign relations should and must 
come under popular control. 
Economic freedom is not less 
necessary than political freedom. 
An adequate understanding of 
economic problems, including in- 
dustrial ones, is necessary for 
national efficiency and prosperity. 
So our journalists must know 
economics. The interdependence 
of nations should be more evident 
even to the man in the street ( if 
only he knew and would think of 
it) in the spheres of commerce, 
industry, finance, banking, busi- 
ness in general and economics 
than in the province of politics. 
Newspaper men have, therefore, 
to be in their element in econo- 
mics and all that is related there- 
to and included therein. 


II . 

Like houses, machinery and 
vehicles, social organisations or 
systems, too, are liable to decay 
and disruption. They can be 
mended or renovated to the ad- 
vantage of the people concerned 
by those who are acquainted with 
human psychology, moral philo- 
sophy and the principles of socio- 
logy. Anthropology, the laws of 
heredity, and the science and art 
of race culture as related to socio- 
logy, should also engage our atten- 
tion. 

Progress and improvement are 
impossible for any people without 
education. The science and art 
of education, the relation of the 
state to education, the influence 
of Art, Literature, Science and 
Religion on national character, 
and how these in their turn are 
influenced by national character,— 
these are subjects well worth the 
serious attention of those who 
desire to serve their people faith- 
fully. There is not the least doubt 
that children and, along with them, 
all mankind have a on 
account of the prevailing igno- 
rance of child psychology. Our 
loss has not been smaller because 
of ignorance of what women are 
capable of and owing to pre- 
conceived notions relating to that 
sex, which woman’s part in the 
present Indian national movement 
should, at any rate, eradicate. 
Newspaper men should have 
sufficient up-to-date knowledge to 
be able to do full justice to the 
woman’s cause, which, as the poet 
says, is also man’s. 

News and comments on news 
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relating to crimes, arrests, trials, 
judgments, punishments, prisons, 
prison-reform, executions, etc., 


form not an inconsiderable part. 


of the contents of newspapers. 
Hence journalists require to kno’ 


the law, judicial procedure, 
jurisprudence, criminology and 
penology. 


Editors have to discuss village 
and town improvement schemes, 
the respective advantages and 
disadvantage of rural and urban 
life, rural and urban sanitation, 
etc. Our equipment should, 
therefore, include a knowledge of 
the history and causes of out- 
breaks of epidemics, sanitation, 
town-planning, and the like. 

Town and village industries, 
including agriculture, and various 
vocations and professions are 
necessary for the existence and 
progress of society. All kinds of 
productive activity are attended 
with some disadvantages or other. 
Publicists ought to be able to 
suggest and discuss remedies. 
This would require an adequate 
eee regarding these  in- 
dustries, vocations and professions. 
Mining laws, forest laws, etc., 
should be such as would tend to 
the conservation and promotion 
of the interests of the people of a 
country. To be able to safeguard 
such interests, we require to be 
acquainted with such 
particularly with mining laws, in 
all progressive and democratically 
governed countries. A knowledge 
of geology and mineralogy also 
will not come amiss. 

All questions and_ legislation 
relating to Labour in field, factory 


laws, 


and plantation have to be studied 
by us. The publications of the 
International Labour office at 
Geneva and the works of such 
Indian authors as Dr. Rajanikanta 
Das have facilitated such study. 

Vitally connected with agri- — 
culture and other industries are 
the problems of railway trans- 
portation and administration, 
shipping and navigation on the 
high seas, coastal navigation, in- 
land waterways, motor traction — 
along highways, aerial transport, — 
radio, telegraph, telephone and ~ 
postal rules and rates, customs 
duties, transit dues, octroi, ter- 
minal taxes, tariff, exchange, cur- — 
rency and the like. Great pro- 
gress has been made in the hand- © 


- ling of these problems in the West 


and in Japan. We should be — 
acquainted with the state of things — 
in all these matters in the most — 
progressive countries. As form- 
ing the groundwork for such 
studies, a thorough knowledge and © 
grasp of commercial geography © 
would be of great use. 

Speaking of geography, it would 
be of use to know definitely how — 
many races, speaking how many — 
languages and following how many 
religions, inhabit some of the big- — 
gest independent states in the 
world, like the United States of — 
America and Soviet Russia. It 
would be also useful to know that — 
“religious” riots and massacres — 
have never been a monopoly of 
subject India, but occur and 
occurred in many inceaeea 
countries of the world. 

Such knowledge would help us 
to tell our people with conviction 


’ 
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that some of the arguments 
brought forward by opponents of 
self-rule in India are not irrefu- 
table. 

In politics and in industries, as 
well as in transportation, larger 
and larger masses of men are get- 
ting involved and interested day 
by day. Crowd psychology, im- 
plying a knowledge of the group 
mind should also, therefore, be 
studied by us. 

The duty of journalists is to 
conserve all that is good in the 
existing state of things, to revive, 
if possible, all that was good in 
the old order, to reform abuses 
where they exist, in order that the 
good may survive, and to suggest 
and help in the introduction of 
what is new for the promotion 
of the common weal. | 

Progress in any sphere of life is 
dependent on progress in all other 
spheres. Hencea publicist who 
is a genuine and thoughtful pro- 
gressivist in any sphere cannot 
but sympathise with and support 
progress in all other directions. 
But faith in the possibility of 
progress in any sphere and all 
spheres is itself born of conscious 
or unconscious faith in the cer- 
tainty of human improvement. 
That, again, is founded on the 
conscious or unconscious convic- 
tion that there is moral govern- 
ment in this universe, that this 
universe is ruled by an Immanent 
and Transcendent Spirit whose 
Will makes for the welfare of 

man. 

Hence, when Wendell Phillips 
delivered his oft-quoted dictum, 
he had in mind ideal newspapers 


conducted by persons who, in 
addition to being statesmen of 
high character, lofty aims, great 


capacity and ripe wisdom, are 


inspired with faith in the world’s 
tendency towards perfectibility 
and guided by the light that 
lightens the world. 

I have said above that it should 
be a journalist’s constant endea- 
vour to remove from his mind all 
bias, prejudice and partiality. Such 
endeavour is vitally important in 
India. It is the supreme good 
fortune of India that our country 
is inhabited by followers of all 
the great religions of the world; 
for truth is infinite and many- 
sided and cannot be grasped in 
its entirety by any single individual 
or group of individuals, and hence 
many earnest spirits are needed 
to see the many aspects of truth. 
But this great blessing of India 
has been turned into a curse by 
the fanaticism of narrow-minded 
bigots and by those who wish to 
exploit such fanaticism for their 
own selfish purposes. It should be 
the aim and duty of well-meaning 
journalists to counteract such 
fanaticism and its exploitation. 
They can do so only if they have 
respect for all religions. They can 
have such enlightened respect if 
they have taken pains toacquaint 
themselves with the truths contain- 
ed in all scriptures and the lauda- 
ble achievements of all religious 
communities. These should form 
part of the study of our journalists. 


III 


Though a few distinguished 
men of genius have sometimes 
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done journalistic work, ordinarily 
journalism does not require genius 
of a high order but only the quali- 
ties, talents and attainments | 
have already referred to. Of course, 
no journalist can know every- 
thing, no one can become a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. Every one of 
us can, however, have a general 
knowledge of many of the essential 
subjects and a detailed knowledge 
of one or two subjects. 
whatever our talents, attainments 
and achievement, it should not be 
taken for granted that a great ora 
successful journalist is to be count- 
ed among the immortals. We 
cannot too clearly grasp or too 
vividly and tenaciously bear this 
fact in mind. For, as it is our task 
sometimes to sit in judgment on 
even the greatest poets, philoso- 
phers, artists, scientists and states- 
men, we are apt to become con- 
ceited, considering ourselves equal 
and sometimes superior to those 
whom we judge and criticize. 

As the journalist is a popular 
educator, one of his special 
functions ought to be to make 
even abstruse and difficult things 
intelligible and interesting to the 
man in the street. His business 
is not merely with the ephemeral 
politics of the hour, but with all 
that makes life worth living. So 
all knowledge and beauty, all 
elevating influences, all 
makes for joy and power, have 
to be brought to everybody’s door 
in acceptable but mot sensational 
forms. 

It is a main part of our duty to 
report and record what happens. 
These happenings are of various 
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kinds. Some are good, some bad; — 
some sensational, some quite — 
humdrum. Things which are — 
bad are reported to a far greater — 
extent than things which are good. — 
Criminal news of various sorts — 
and reports of the proceedings of — 
many kinds of courts make more © 
“interesting” copy than stories of 
the good that is being done all 
over the world in innumerable 
ways. But perhaps it is possible 
not only to record great good 
deeds but even to narrate little 
acts of kindness and courtesy in a 
charming and inspiring manner. 
I have drawn attention to this 
matter, because, examples of 
courtesy and kindness not being 
generally reported, whereas ims- 
tances of rudeness and cruelty are 
more frequently reported in detail, 
an impression may prevail that 
in this world there is more of the 
latter than of the former, which is 
perhaps not true. | 

As between countries, peoples, 
nations and governments, all signs 
of strained relations, all sinister 
surmises and suspicions and scares 
are quickly published. But ef- 
forts to promote amity between 
peoples, and all those thing 
which naturally go to draw peo- 
ples closer towards one another, 
do not receive prompt and promi- 
nent publication, and most often 
they are not at all published 
The world-public may thus be led 
to believe that all peoples are only © 
waiting for an opportunity to ~ 
fly at one another’s throats, which 
may not bea fact. Jt has often 7 
seemed to me that we journalists — 
do not do all that we can to pro- 
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mote friendship between the peo- 
ples of the earth. ere we to 
devote more time and space, than 
we do, to the literatures, arts, 
humane and philanthropic activi- 
ties and the like, of different coun- 
tries, the peoples of the world 
might love and_ respect one 
another more than they do. This 
isa kind Be work which journals be- 
longing to powerful nations can 
do better than others. But they 
do not. If they really want to 
promote peace, they should do 
such work. 

Our duty being to report what 
is happening in the world, we 
should record not only new scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions, 
but also take note of new ideas, 
thoughts, feelings and impulses, 
and forms of beauty, as they 
manifest themselves in the work 
of contemporary poets, philoso- 
phers and artists of different coun- 
tries. No doubt, it is not so easy 
to discern the emergence of new 
thoughts, ideas, forms of beauty, 
feelings and impulses as to grasp 
and publish the other things which 
are our usual stock in trade. But 
the things which may be called 
objective or external happenings 
ought not to be allowed to mono- 
polize all our attention, to the ex- 
clusion of what may be styled 
subjective happenings or events in 
man’s inner world. 

Movements and organizations 
which strike across the barriers of 
country, race, nation, creed and 
language have happily begun to 
claim our attention. A time there 


was when history was understood 
to mean a chronicle of the rise 
and fall of dynasties, of dynastic 
swars due to dynastic ambitions, 
fights between nations and their 
kings, etc. A sounder and more 
comprehensive view of the histo- 
rian’s work has prevailed for some 
time past. Modern books of 
history which approach the ideal 
are histories of peoples—of their 


culture and civilization, of the 


evolution of their societies, litera- 
ture, art, commerce, industry, and 
the like, and their interaction. 
The historian also notes how there 
has been the spread of cultural in- 
fluence of a people though there 
may not have been any political 
and economic conquest and domi- 
nation by it of any other people. 
In ancient tumes India influenced 
many countries which she never 
conquered. And, though a sub- 
ject country now, her philosophy, 
religion, literature and art con- 
tinue to influence mankind. 

The change in the conception 
of history indicated above ought 
to bring about a change in the 
conception of our duty as journal- 
ists. For newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals are fragments of the his- 
tory of our own times. And, in 
my conception of the vocation of 
journalism, we ought to equip 
ourselves to become, not merely 
the recorders and critics of this 
contemporary history, but the 
makers of the history of the ex- 
ternal and inner lives of men as 
well. 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


[George Godwin here gives the philosophy underlying his recent novel — 
Empty Victory; the article was written before the additional proof of the efficacy of — 
Soul-force was offered by Gandhiji through his “magical fast”. There are two points — 
about Passive Resistance which press for study and consideration: One, while — 
admitting that the disciplined individuals like Gandhiji are bound to succeed through — 
their sacrificial exercise, what about individuals who are not sufficiently pure in — 
their character and outlook, nor sufficiently lofty and altruistic in their ideas and — 
actions? Canany one on any occasion, to be determined by himself as fit and pro- j 
per, offer passive resistance and succeed—in any sense ? Does not his moral-weak- — 
ness, of a life time perhaps, stand in the way of a man when he undertakes to offer — 
passive resistance? Therefore the preparatory work of the would-be passive re- 
sister is an immensely important factor. Too many try to show off where many Gods ~ 
themselves prefer to remain invisible. That raises the second point: Cana group — 
of men, a class or a community not to mention big nations to which the article re- _ 
fers, offer passive resistance? If non-pure (not to speak of impure) persons are in _ 
that group is not the result likely:to be more injurious to the very cause for which ~ 
passive resistance is offered? If Soul-Force is a stupendous fact its opposite pas- 
sion-force is another. Satyagraha, Soul-Force, Passive Resistance, whatever the ¥ 
name—is it such an easy weapon either for individuals, or nations to handle ?—Eps,] 


When we use the term “force ”’ 
we commonly mean by it vio- 
lence, intense effort, or coercion. 
It suggests all the awe-inspiring 
paraphernalia of a great modern 
army; the political machinery 
directed against political minori- 
ties ; armed strife in the industrial 
field, and, thus seen, it appears to 
us an element in modern life 
inimical to the happiness of 
mankind. 

Throughout the centuries man- 
kind has been content to meet 
this evil with its like: the answer 
to force was force. So the'world 
has witnessed the horrors of 
recurrent wars, the persecution of 
political minorities and sometimes 
their extirpation, and, in the 
sphere of industry, the methods 
of the battle-field: gas, machine 
guns, bombs. 

Here and there a voice has 
been raised to suggest that no 


moral issue can be determined by © 
force, which can do no more — 
than decide between belligerents — 
the issue of relative strength. 
Here and there, too, voices have 
been raised against the persecu- — 
tion of political minorities and the ~ 
enslavement of the working class- 
es. 

Tolstoi embarrassed the wes-— 
tern churches by his assumption — 
that Christianity was a religion 
applicable to the daily life of the 
world with a heaven-sent solution 
of man’s manifold troubles in its — 


central doctrine of love and for- — 
_ giveness. He preached passive — 
resistance to war along with the 


inherent right of all men to liberty 
of conscience; he preached sub- 
mission to social and _ political 
wrong, a passive resistance, un- 
tainted by hatred or animosity. 
Kropotkin, following a like line 
of reasoning, championed the 
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politically oppressed, preaching 
the gospel of political toleration. 
And other names will come rea- 
dily enough into the reader’s 
mind. 

But these voices have been 
merely voices crying in the wil- 
derness of a world obsessed with 
the fixed idea of force as remedy, 


and only within the last few years 
has any apostle of passive resis- 


tance contrived to challenge suc- 
cessfully the overwhelming ma- 
chinery of political power. 

The spectacle is a sublime one, 
and must inevitably make all 
thoughtful men pause to consider 
its implications. 

How does it come about that a 
single man, Mahatma Gandhi, 
without a single rifle or machine 
gun, without a lone battalion at 
his call, can challenge and meet 
all the armed forces of the British 

“Raj? 

Wherein lies the secret of his 
amazing power, his successful re- 
sistance ? 

The merits and demerits of the 
two political and national aims in 
conflict does not concern us here. 
What is of supreme interest is the 
operation of what is termed non- 
force to force and the astonishing 
results which have flowed from it. 

The explanation may be more 
simple than appears, however. It 
will depend upon our understand- 
ing of the term force. 

Now, when we speak of force 
we commonly mean by that term 
violence, intense effort, coercion. 
That definition covers the pheno- 
mena of war, political and indus- 
trial oppression and the regulation 


of communities by police. 

But force is not limited to the 
physical plane: it is transferable 
to the moral sphere. There it 
may be defined as moral strength, 
power to convince, and capacity 
to influence. 

Now, a canon of conduct may 
appear less impressive than a 
cannon that fires projectiles. The 
question is, however, the relative 
force of the two. While it is 
quite self-evident that moral pre- 
cepts cannot prevail against artil- 
lery, it is equally certain that the 
high explosive that can demolish 
a human aspiration has yet to be 
invented. 

An issue thus joined cannot be 
resolved by physical force because 
the subject of it is not on the 
physical plane. Ideas and ideals 
can be opposed only by ideas and 
ideals of a higher spiritual cate- 
gory. You cannot demolish an 
ideal with artillery; you cannot 
quench the visions of the prophet 
in the cell of the prison house. 

That, it is certain, is the lesson 
of history. The men die: but 
their ideals live after them, grow, 
and, indeed, flourish upon perse- 
cution. 

Is, then, the answer to physical 
force in the realm of internation- 
al, national, social and economic 
affairs, force of another quality ? 

There are indications, apparent 
in the world to-day, that this is so. 
The doctrine of passive resistance 
has gained many disciples of 
recent years. For a time, when 
the World War blinded the 
minds of men and darkened their 
hearts, the term carried a degree 
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a 
of undeserved obloquy. The 
“ conscientious objector’ was 


scorned as a coward, whereas, of 
course, the courage he displayed, 
his resistance to the mass hyste- 
ria of war, his lonely, serene and 
untouchable soul, revealed him as 
the wielder of force of a peculiar 
and admirable sort. 

The revenge of time has been 
complete. Itis necessary to turn 
to the files of the Press during 
those years to conjure up once 
more the intensity of the feeling 
against all who proclaimed their 
faith that all war is nothing but 
murder and thus indefensible. 

And to-day ? Among the most 
scorned of all we find the names 
of present Prime Minister of 
England and that of a philosopher, 
Bertrand Russell, who gains in 
international reputation as time 
goes on. 

_ Is the application of this higher 
force the ultimate solution of the 
disharmonies that deface the 
occasions of the modern world 
and reduce it to its present panic- 
stricken condition of mutual 
hates, fears and aggressions ? 

Is that nation which faces the 
danger of a new policy of disar- 
mament, relying upon the power 
of passive force exerted upon the 
physical plane, going to indicate 
the real path to world peace ? 

Maybe we can _ get at some 
understanding of the principles 
involved by taking a very simple 
illustration. We will imagine 
two men, the one furiously enrag- 
ed, the other completely calm 
and passive. 

Now the enraged individual, 
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past self-control, lusts after vio- 
lence and pursues it. He strikes 
at his opponent, thirsting for the 
reaction to violence that will feed 
his own passion. 

And what happens? His blows 
fall wpon an unresisting body. It 
is a trite saying that it takes 


two to make a quarrel and it is — 


J 


as certain that it takes tw 
to make a fight in the physical 
sense of that word. However 
frenzied by passion a man may 
be, he cannot continue for long’to 
batter an unresisting rival. He 
will suffer an inevitable reaction 
and be promptly halted in his 
mad rush. 

What is true of individuals 
must be true of nations. How 
can one conceive of a modern 
nation, completely disarmed, be- 
ing permitted, by all those impon- 
derables that go in their totality 


to make up world opinion, to — 


perish ? 

A conqueror may impose his 
will upon the conquered in so far 
as the machinery of social and 
political life goes, but no further. — 
History, in fact, provides us with 
more than one example of the 
victor as vanquished, for it has 
happened that the culture of a 
vanquished nation has replace 
that of the vanquisher. 

It is, in the view of many men 
to-day, an undoubted fact that no 
modern nation, completely dis- 
armed, could be subjected to the 
degradation of servitude to an 
armed aggressor. Those who 
speak so glibly of the power of 
arms, who talk of God as upon 
the side of the strongest battalions, 
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overlook the factor of quality. 

The strongest is the highest. And 

so we see by looking closely that 

force is truly the answer of force, 
but not a like force, rather the 
force of a higher plane, the moral 
plane. ® 

_ That, without doubt, is the 
explanation of the vast power 

wielded by such solitary spirits as 
those of Mahatma Gandhi. How 
are battalions and batteries to 
fight an enemy whose artillery is 
the» spoken word? How is an 
ideal, whether you subscribe to it 
or not, to be quenched by impri- 
sonment or death ? 

Those who would turn from the 
consideration of this avenue of 
escape from the cruelty and stu- 
pidity of the modern world, 
should ponder a while the implica- 
tions of current events. The 
world, obsessed by fear, moves 
with awful precision towards the 
hour when destruction will demo- 
lish all that the centuries have 
built up. 

Can we circumvent our destiny 
by pacts entered into in the spirit 
of the crafty huckster? Can we 

_ procure peace by preparing to use 

the resources of modern science 

for the wholesale destruction of 
life? Can we move towards 
world peace, industrial peace, 

_ political peace, by thinking in the 

barbaric terms of ultimate force 

as the remedy and the instrument 
for the imposition of will ? 


Man is a fighting animal, 
answer the wiseacres for whom 
always at any given period of 
history what is, is right. 

And they speak truth. Man zs 
a fighting animal. But he fights 
best when that for which he fights 
involves his spiritual nature: he 
fights best and battles most when, 
to blind force, he offers the impre- 
enable bulwark of an unshakable 
faith and inflexibility of purpose. 

That is what men call to-day 
passive resistance. Once a term 
of contempt, it gains ground, for 
by the test of efficiency it is reveal- 
ed as the true and only answer 
to physical force. Time may 
reveal it as the instrument where- 
by mankind will redeem itself 
from the evils that press so hardly 
upon it to-day. 

Armed force, aggression, coer- 
cion have failed, always must fail, 
since they are addressed not to 
the spiritual reality, but to the 
physical mirage. 

The world seeks blindly for an 
alternative. It may be found 
when the strength of force exer- 
cised on the moral plane is clearly 
recognised. And _ those who 
deride this proposition as the 
dream of a visionary are invited 
to contemplate the inevitable con- 
sequences of adherence to the old 
manner—of the logical end of 
physical force ina world suffering 
from a soul-lag and armed with 
all the forces of Hell. 
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DEVOTION IN ADVAITISM 


[ Jagadiswarananda is a swami of the Ramakrishna Mission Order at 


present in charge of the Colombo Branch. 


Confusion and misunderstanding prevail on the subject of the Path of 
Devotion, which is regarded as something distinct and separate from the way of 
intellectual enquiry and attainment of knowledge. 


i In India many claim to walk this Path of Bhakti, but only few really tread 
it. Below we present a viewpoint of Advaita Vedanta. —Ebs. ] 


There is a popular belief as 
well as a traditional charge against 
the school of Shankara that it 
ignores Bhakti or devotion as an 
aspect of spiritual culture, and 
thus it makes the hearts of its 
followers arid as the desert. The 
allegation is baseless. On the 
contrary it unites sublime know- 
dee to the deep feeling of devo- 
tion. Bhakti wedded to gnana 

or Miowledve makes the religious 
life truly grand; for Bhakti saves 
gnana from its excess of dry- 
as-dust intellectualism; whereas 
Bhakti divorced from gnana de- 
generates into sentimentalism and 
even fanaticism. 

Shankara himself, and a large 
number of his successors right upto 
the modern times, were not only 
profound metaphysicians but also 
devotees, and of the highest type. 
A proper understanding of Advaita 
throws great light on the real 
significance and inner meaning of 
true Bhakti, so different from, and 
superior to the mushy, sentimental 
emotionalism that too often passes 
as such. 

The term Vedanta has been 
erroneously applied to Advaita 
alone. The capstone has been 
taken for granted as the whole 
Arch. But Vedanta includes all 


the three sehsols of Hinduism : 
the dualism (dvaita) of Madhva, 


the modified non-dualism (vishi- 


shtadvaita) of Ramanuja as well 


as the non-dualism (advaita) of © 


Shankara. Vedanta has been very — 


unjustly made the target of attack, 
by Shaivas, Vaishnavas and other 
votaries of the Bhakti school. The 
Vedantists do not actually reject 
the dual plane (dvaita) of name 
and form (mama and rupa) where 
Bhakti like the polestar, guides the 


bhaktas to their object of adora- 


tion. Shankara, the lion of 
Vedanta wonderfully harmonised 
in his own life both Bhakti and 
gnana as is evident from many of 
his beautiful Sanskrit 
as Gangastotra, Dakshinamurti- 
stotra, Durgakshamaparadhana- 


poems 


stotra, Annapurnastotra, Gurva- i 


4 


shtaka, etc. They are master- 
pieces of devotional verse full of 
sweetness and fervour. 

Shri Ramakrishna, the modern 
prophet of Vedanta was an Ad- 
vaitist of a rare calibre, yet he 


was filled with devotion for his — 
Ishta-Devi—the Goddess Kali. He © 


taught that pure devotion (shud- 
dha Bhakti) and pure wisdom 
(shuddha gnana) are obverse and 
reverse of the same coin. They 


converge and meet at the same 


_ [December 1932 ] 
point. Though the so-called dif- 
ferential barrier is not imaginary, 
_ yet it is not a permanent one. 
The Vedanta consistently puts 
forward the view that Advaita is 
not only the goal of evolution as 
taught by the other schools of 
Vedanta, but also of all spiritual 
unfoldment; the mystics of all 
religions and one testify, in 
different ages and climes, the 
truth of Advaita. Advaita how- 
ever, as a discipline and practice, 
is an expressly difficult method. 
It presupposes a cultural and 
‘Spiritual evolution of a rare order, 
and only a few become fit for a 
direct initiation into its supreme 
and ultimate mystery. Advaita 
being the shortest and straightest 
path to self-realization the positive 
requisite for its aspirant is tivra 
vatragya or sharp dispassion for 
and detachment from the relative 
as illusory, and a consequent 
burning thirst for the Absolute or 
Reality. 
The Ramayana describes the 
psychological interrelation _bet- 
ween knowledge and devotion. 
_ Hanumana, the great devotee of 
Shri Rama, says to Rama: “By 
_ deha-buddhi 1 am your servant, 
_ by Jiva-buddhi! am a part of you, 
but by Atma-buddi you and I 
_ are one.” Here body (deha), soul 
_ (jtva), and Spirit ( Atman) indi- 
Cate respectively, the three con- 
scious planes of body, mind, and 
Spirit. When the Gopis were 
consumed by the pang of separa- 
tion (viraha) from Krishna they 
visualised Him everywhere around 
them, in all Nature, in plants, in 
animals, and evenin stones. Yet 
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some of them, specially Radha, 
realized in the height of her love 
that she was Krishna herself. 
This shows the metaphysical 
implication of Bhakti in Advaita, 
namely Identity. 

Devotion or spiritual love has 
two aspects: Bhakti and Prema. 
Rare souls like Shri Chaitanya 
attain Prema, when, in the 
words of Ramakrishna, complete 
forgetfulness of the body and 
the external world is constant as 
in dream. It reaches its final con- 
summation in sweet love, which 
is symbolically represented by the 
yugalmilan (union of the lover 
and the beloved ) of Radha and 
Krishna. Here Bhakti is not a 
spiritual aid but an end in itself, 
or the highest value Parama-~ 
purushartha. It is the spiritual 
link between the lover and the be- 
loved. This prema of bhaktas 
and the Brahmananda of the 
Vedantists realised in Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi constitutes the same 
experience. 

The Vedantic definition of the 
highest form of Bhakti designated 
by Shankara in Vivekachudamani 
shloka 31, is the search after 
one’s real spiritual nature. There 
he says emphatically that among 
other things conducive to libera- 
tion devotion holds the supreme 
place. All the five classifications 
of Bhakti according to Shrimad 
Bhagavat: peace (shanta), service 
(dasya), tenderness ( vatsalya), 
friendship (sakhya) and sweet- 
ness (madhurya) are but different 
transformations of the same joy 
( Ananda ) in different relations of 
soul to Spirit, Atman to Paramat.- 


: 
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man. Narada in his Bhaktt- deepds the oceatits They realise 


sutras defines devotion as extreme 
love to the One Being. Shandilya, 
another authority on the subject, 
describes it as extreme attach- 
ment to Ishwara, the Lord. On 
reflection it will appear that there 
is no great psychological difference 
between the two schools. For 
Bhakti is also a search after 
ultimate Reality that begins, 
continues and ends in love. 
Tolstoy says love of God is love 
turned unto itself—love of love. 
So the difference between Guana 
and Bhakti lies only in method, 
but not in goal. The former takes 
the path of negation and the 
latter, of affirmation. The Bhakta 
wants even in the end, to keep the 
knowledge of the lover, love and 
the beloved whereas the Advaitist 
wants to merge the three into one. 
The Bhaktas say : “it is no good to 
be sugar ; itis better to ¢aste sugar’”’. 
They do not know what it is to 
become sugar. Their goal of 
love is to live with the beloved in 
the same place (salokya) in the 
same rank (sarshiz) in his neigh- 
bourhood (samipya) and in close 
intimacy (saywya ). 

Shankara, Sureshwara, Madhu- 
sudan, Vidyaranya, Chitsukha and 
other revered Vedantists were 
great devotees of their respective 
Ishta-Devas or chosen deities. 
Shankara had not only deep 
bhakti for his own Guru but for 
all deities of the enormous Hindu 
Pantheon, as Shiva, Ganga, Durga 
and others. His Jshta-Devi was the 
soddesss Annapurna. The hearts 
of men who have realised Vedanta 
are all-love, wide as the sky but 
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in’mystic meditation (samadhi) 
that they themselves are absolute 
bliss, that they are born in bliss, 
they live in bliss and unto bliss 
they are transformed. Such great 
Souls or Mahatmas descend into 
the phenomenal world retaining 
their consciousness and serve the 
Self in every thing. 


The modern man of the east 


‘or the west stands in great need — 


of Bhakti. Jarring creeds and 
warring sects have converted 
human hearts and society into a 
playground of woe and fear.” 
Creeds and Sectarianism cannot — 
grow in the soil of genuine Bhakti 
and it is Advaita-Bhakti that 
unifies all and thus heals the © 
bleeding heart of humanity. — 
When true Bhakti germinates in ~ 
the heart, here is the experience 
thus described :— I 


Sweet blow the winds, — 

And rivers spread sweetness, 

The herbs are sweet 

So are morn and night. 

The dust of earth is sweet, s 

Sweet are the showers of Father Heaven, © 

Falling on sweet trees. 

The Sun radiates it 

And cows are sweetness incarnate. 
Blessed Joy, Sweetness and Bliss. — 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFIRMATION 
| OF THEOSOPHY 


[ Philip Chapin Jones is a scientific researcher and student whose sincere 
interest in Theosophical philosophy extends over a long period of years.—Eps, ] 


Probably very few of us pass 
through life without giving some 
thought—fleeting and fragmen- 
tary though it . be—to the 
fundamental nature of the uni- 


__ verse, and toits underlying causes. 


For the most part, however, life 
and external nature are accepted 
with unhesitating thoughtlessness. 


Only at rare intervals are we en-. 


ticed, by curiosity and wonder, to 
reflect on the meaning and ex- 
planation of the changing world 
around us. On such occasions, 
guided by vague subliminal instin- 


_ cts, we approach the problem by 


‘ 


we 
r 


< 


: 


one or another of three paths. The 
most obvious, the one that seems 
to lead directly to our objective, is 
the collection and study of mate- 
rial facts. This is the method of 
science. Another approach leads 
through religion, or mysticism. In 
this direction knowledge is sought 
by inner inspiration. The third 
approach is through philosophy. 
It requires a study of the processes 
and powers of the mind, and the 
various deductions that may be 
made from primitive concepts. 

A philosophical analysis of 
the fundamentals of our know- 
ledge soon reveals a state of. un- 
certainty as to the real nature of 
things, which is rather startling. 
Consider for the moment the desk 
on which I am writing. From the 
matter-of-fact point of view it is 


as definite, as tangible, and as in- 
disputable an object as could be 
found, but on careful analysis this 
reality seems to vanish. We say 
it is brown, but the quality called 
brown is merely the mental reac- 
tion of our intellect- to a stimula- 
tion of our retinal nerves by re- 
flected rays of light. We say it is 
hard, but again, hardness is an- 
other mental reaction—here to 
nervous stimulation originating in 
our finger tips. We say it has a 
certain form—a rectangular top 
with four legs, etc., but still again 
this conclusion is reached because, 
as our hands move along the top, 
a point is reached where the sen- 
sation of hardness ceases, or as 
our line of vision moves along the 
top of the desk, a point is reached 
where our sensation of colour 
changes. 

No matter how far the investi- 
gation is carried, a_ sufficiently 
acute analysis always reveals that 
our fundamental knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects is a group of sensa- 
tions: merely mental reactions. In 
the course of history many philo- 
sophers have investigated this 
fundamental uncertainty as to the 
true nature of external phenomena, 
and vainly sought some sounder 
basis of substantiality. Berkeley 
and Hume, among the British 
philosophers, have taken it parti- 
cularly for their field of study. 
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The investigation is beset with 
_ difficulties, however, and usually 
results in little more than a recog- 
nition of the fundamental fact, 
and in a submission to philoso- 
phical scepticism. 

In three thousand years of Euro- 
pean history, only one philoso- 
pher has carried out his investi- 
gation of the sources and limits of 
cognition with sufficient acuity 
and grasp to be able to present a 
satisfactory outline of the nature 
and scope of human knowledge. 
In 1781, Immanuel Kant publish- 
ed the Critique of Pure Reason, 

hich contained the results of his 
investigation of the limits of our 
ability to know. Because of its 
extreme difficulty, and perhaps 
because so few are really interest- 
edin the subject, the Critique 
has never exerted the influence it 
should have on the course of 
human thought. To the theoso- 
phist, however, and now—because 
of the disconcerting discoveries 
and theories of recent physics—to 
the scientist, it should be of parti- 
cular significance. 

Our ego, the thinking and _per- 
ceiving self, has two faculties that 
are essential to the production of 
knowledge. One is the under- 
standing: the rational faculty 
that, operating under the laws of 
logic, dissects, analyzes, and arran- 
ges all perceptions that come be- 
fore it. It deals with mental 
images called concepts and not 

directly with external perceptions. 
The other is intuition, the faculty 
that receives impressions which 
the understanding then arranges, 
analyzes, and turns over to the 


-know 


ego as knowledge. Unfortunately 
the word intuition, in popular 
usage, has come to mean a sort of 
blind feeling for fact, as when 
we speak of woman’s intuition; 
but the original meaning, and the 
one used exclusively here, is mere- 
ly our perceiving faculty, asso- 
ciated for the most part with 
sensation. The reaction of these 


two faculties, understanding and 


eae produce what we term ~ 
edge, not an absolute thing ~ 
but one dependent on the laws of 
action of the two fundamental 
faculties that give rise to it. 
Consider sound for example. 
Sounds are mental responses to 
vibrations in the air falling on the 
drums of our ears. The air is 
capable of vibrating at a wide 
range of rates, or frequencies. 
There may be very slow vibra- 
tions of two or three pulses per — 
second and even less, or very fast 
ones up to the tens of thousands 
per second. Our ear does not 
recognize all these vibrations as 
sound, however. It has a more 
or less definite range from about 
16 to 16,000 vibrations per second. 
Both above and below these ~ 
limits, although the air may be 
vibrating in the same manner, no 
sound is perceived. Anything 
that we call sound must of neces- 
sity fall within these limits of — 
vibrational speed. If our ears 
were of different construction, 
however, and were associated with 
an appropriate responding faculty 
we would then classify as sound, ~ 
phenomena which with our pre- — 
sent perceptive apparatus we 
either do not recognize at all, or 
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recognize a@omething distinctly 
different. 

A similar situation exists with 
light—also a vibrational pheno- 
menon. The range of vibrations 
that our eyes respond to as light, 
however, is much more restricted 
than that of sound. Our entire 
visual range is only a little over 
what would be called one octave 
in describing sound. Suppose we 
had a different ocular perceptive 
apparatus—one that could res- 
pond to a range vastly wider than 
this. We would then see, or 
rather perceive as light, pheno- 
mena which are at present either 
entirely unknown, or which are 
known as something completely 
different—perhaps as heat or 
electricity, possibly even as matter. 

These examples, although they 
serve well enough to indicate the 
type of the dependence of our 
knowledge on our faculties of 
cognition, are in reality rather 
superficial. The dependence goes 
much deeper. Our basic settings of 
space and time are but the forms of 
our present faculties of knowing. 
We think of the external world as 


_ apretty substantial and real thing, 


but the very space in which 
everything is placed is nothing 
but a form of our present state of 
consciousness. Returning to our 
perception of the desk, we can 
abstract, mentally, all the various 
sense perceptions: colour, hard- 
ness, etc. but the space the desk 
occupied we cannot remove, even 
in thought, because it is the form 
or matrix of our consciousness in 
which our faculties place and 
arrange the various sensations 


that, so joined, we know as exter- 
nal objects. 

Time also is but the form or 
arrangement in which our faculties 
of consciousness place, not only 
external phenomena, but every 
thought and perception that can 
come before our mind. We can 
no more abstract time from pheno- 
mena than we can space, because 
time is not something we perceive 
through our senses but merely one 
of the forms of our consciousness. 
The sensations and perceptions 
we have may vary endlessly ; we 
have no means of telling what 
they will be; but irrespective of 
their nature, they will all be 
arranged in time and space by 
our consciousness, because, since 
time and space are the forms of 
our present state of consciousness, 
things which cannot be properly 
placed in them cannot appear 
before our intellect as knowledge. 

What things are in themselves, 
apart from our method of know- 
ing them, we have no means of 
determining. What we now know 
as colour we would know as some- 
thing entirely different had we a 
different form of consciousness, 
What we now see as the external 
world, would be perceived as 
something of an essentially differ. 
ent nature had we some other 
type of consciousness, one that 
did not have space and time as 
its forms. The most recondite 
researches of science are powerless 
to overcome this barrier, and to 
fathom the real nature of things, 
because they are thus rigidly 
bound by our present state of 
consciousness. When we hear of 
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some great scientific discovery 
that has at last revealed the 
ultimate nature of matter or of 
the universe, we may be sure that 
however interesting the disclosure 
may be, however suggestive of 
possible truths, it is but the dis- 
covery of another phenomenal 
aspect of the true reality, not that 
absolute reality itself. 

This situation, which has been 
indicated by many philosophers 
and ably demonstrated and syste- 
matized by Kant, has also been 
clearly stated by H. P. Blavatsky 
in her various writings. She was 
careful to point out in the early 
pages of The Secret Doctrine—as 
in — other places—that we 
perceived, in our present state of 
consciousness, only aspects of 
reality. To the extent it is pos- 
sible with present languages and 
human understanding, she indicat- 
ed relationships and correspond- 
ences between the phenomenal 
and the real, and pointed out 
many things that had so far been 
overlooked by science. She stated 
that the phenomenon of life itself, 
and the various mental and psy- 
chic activities that science has so 
consistently ignored, are in them- 
selves but aspects of the same 
underlying reality that in still 
another aspect appears as matter. 
A thoughtful perusal of her works 
indicates to us the significance of 
many things that, before, we had 
passed over unnoticed. Our whole 
attitude becomes changed, and 
we begin to direct our lives along 
lines more advantageous to the 
evolution of humanity as a whole, 
with which each and every one of 


us is indissolubly connected. 

This dependence of our know- 
ledge on our present form of con- 
sciousness may be very roughly 
indicated by the uncertainty we 
should be under as to the true 
colour of things had we a pair of 
blue spectacles permanently fast- 
ened before our eyes. With such 
an impediment to sight, we would 
be powerless to understand what 
the world would look like without 
it. Reds, for example, would 
appear black, and of what the 
sensation of red really was, we 
would have no conception. If we 
earnestly desired to obtain a know- 
ledge of true colours, it would be 
necessary to devote our ingenuity 
first to discovering how the spec- 
tacles could be removed. 

Likewise, if we are to attain to 
a truer knowledge of reality, we 
must adopt a somewhat similar 
course. As the study of things as 
they appear through blue spec- 


tacles, no matter how carefully 


undertaken, would never indicate 
to us how they would appear 
without the glasses, so the study 
of the external world by means of © 
our present cognizing faculties will 
never reveal to us the true nature 
of reality. . For this we need an- 
other form of consciousness, a 
form not bound by spaceand time 
and our other human limitations. 
This is the great fact taught by 
occultism and verified by philo- 
sophy: one that science and the 
world at large have not yet come 
to realize. What we need toattain 
to a true knowledge is not a more 
acute and refined analysis of facts 
as we now perceive them, but a 
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different perceptive faculty; our 
study should be the means of 
reaching a different and higher 
plane of consciousness. 

The methods of attaining such 
a new state are indicated in The 
Secret Doctrine, but they are 
pointed out more specifically in a 
small book published after the 
appearance of the larger work: 
The Voice of the Silence. In it 
is laid down the general course of 
training to which we must subject 
ourselves if we truly wish to 
attain a knowledge of Reality. 
Why such a course of life as is 
there outlined should be necessary, 
we cannot say, of course, before 
we have mastered the higher con- 
sciousness. We must assume the 
‘method correct ; we cannot hope 
to prove it true until after we 
have conquered it. Neither the 
practical teachings of The Voice 
of the Silence nor the theoretical 
knowledge of The Secret Doctrine, 


however, need be accepted on the, 


word of H. P. Blavatsky alone. 
In all her works she recurrently 


insists that she is but passing on. 


d reformulating the message 
that has been delivered many 
_ times before in the course of the 

world’s history. A long line of 
_ great teachers have all indicated 
the same path, and that they have 
| ‘possessed a true knowledge, they 
_ have proved by indicating rela- 
_ tions or phenomena which had 
heretofore been overlooked, by 


suggesting solutions to previously 
unanswered problems, or by pre- 
dicting the occurrences of future 
events. 

Among certain classes of people, 
however, there exists a prejudice 
against accepting any statements, 
or even seeking any knowledge, 
from sources of an occult or re- 
ligious nature. There is, un- 
fortunately, some ground for such 
a disinclination, because in this 
field deception is so easy, and has 
so often been practised. That in 
spite of all the false scents that 
have been given, and of all the 
wrong lanes indicated, there is 
one true path through the ¢erra 
incognita of occultism, can be 
proved only by following the path 
itself, but we should not deceive 
ourselves with the thought that 
the way is easy. : 

A person educated along philo- 
sophical or scientific lines will 
never seek for a guide to know- 
ledge in occultism, without first 
finding in his own field some indi- 
cations of its probable or at least 
possible correctness. It is in con- 
formance with the harmony and 
unity found throughout nature, 
however, that both philosophy 
and science, when carried far 
enough, converge toward the tea- 
chings of occultism. Like diver- 
gent paths on a spherical uni- 
verse, all true roads to knowledge, 
if pursued far enough, ultimately 
merge into a commonagreement.. 


PHILIP CHAPIN JONES 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


[ J. D. Beresford writes his first thoughts on a problem of metaphysics and 
finds Hegel “faltering” and H. P, Blavatsky “clearer’.—Eps. ] 


In common speech, there are 
many words that convey a defi- 
nite effect to the mind and are 
accepted at their surface value 
without arousing the least curi- 
osity. One of the most familiar, 
as it is, also, one of the most 
transcendental of these words, is 
“life”. Its general implications 
are instantly recognisable. We 
have a large group of associations 
which come to mind at once when 
the word is mentioned, and within 
the limits of those associations, 


we are able to say with a reason- 


able intelligibility what we suppose 
life to be. If, however, we should 
be pressed ‘to give an inclusive 
definition of the word “‘life,”’ the 
associations of common experi- 
ence must be enlarged. Life 
must be assigned, for example, to 
those “‘filter-passing” organisms 
below the limits of visibility, and 
if we descend in the scale from 
animal to vegetable, to find no 
recognisable division between the 
two orders, we begin to wonder 
whether life of some sort must 
not, also, be attributed to those 
substances which have been hither- 
to described as inorganic, and soto 
ask ourselves whether “‘life”’ is not 
an universal state of being, a funda- 
mental condition of all matter? 
‘The infinitesimal nucleus of the 
future man is composed of the 
same elements as a stone—of the 
same elements as the Earth, which 
the man is destined to inhabit,” 


says Madame Blavatsky, ( The 
Secret Doctrine II, 188) and for 
the moment we may accept the 
principle that so far as observa- 
tional knowledge can take us, we 
are able to assign no division in 
this respect, between the organic 
and the inorganic. 

A parallel line of research, 
obviously very closely related to 
this enquiry after a definition - 
of life, is that which seeks the 
meaning of consciousness. Here, 
too, we begin with the familiar 
associations and descend from — 
man, to animal, to insect, to pro-— 
tozoa, to plants, without being 
able at any stage to say with any — 
assurance, that here without ques- — 
tion consciousness ceases, that 
beyond this clearly recognisable 
division all impulses and move- 
ments may be assigned solely to 
a mechanical instinct to reflex 
action, to heliotropism, or to- 
whatever other description we 

> 
may find for those responses of a © 
bee, asea-anemone or a sun-flower, — 
to which we deny any element of ~ 
self-awareness. ' a 

Nevertheless certain differences - 
obtrude themselves into our ima= | 
ginative investigations of a paral- — 
lel between life and consciousness. — 
In the case of life, for instance, ~ 
we are bound to postulate that it } 
must be continuous in so far as it — 
is manifested as the function of a — 
complex organism. We recognise — 
a moment, often beyond dispute 
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at which the congeries of cells 
that has been realised as a living, 

independent thing ceases, it may 
be with shocking abruptness, to 
manifest any further activity, and 
we can say that the animal, insect 
or plant in question is “ dead”. If 
we were correct in our assump- 
tion that matter without life 
is incapable of coherence, we may 
still assign a measure of vitality 
to the separate cells of which the 
subject under consideration was 
built, but the entity, which was 
the sum and vehicle of those 
cells’ vital essence, has apparently 
ceased for ever to function as 
a whole. 

In the case of consciousness, 
however, we may hesitate to pos- 
tulate this continuity. Not only 
do we describe as states of 
“unconsciousness, ” sleep, anaes- 
thesia, or any physical condition 
in which the individual is unable 
to relate himself to the pheno- 
menal world about him; but 
introspection appears to reveal 
consciousness as being intermit- 
tent, or at least as varying very 
considerably in intensity. 

_ Another difference between our 
two terms is provided by the fact 
that while life appears similar in 

its essence whether we regard a 

‘man or a plant, since in both 

Cases our definition must apply 
without distinction to either the 

One or the other ; we should cer- 
tainly not attribute the same kind 
of consciousness to animal as to 
Man; and as we descend in the 


kind. Moreover, 


scale of life, using as our measure 
a decreasing complexity of func- 
tion, we find it more and more 
difficult to realise the possibility 
of any form of self-awareness. 

The deduction that faces us as 
a consequence of these observa- 
tions is that whereas life appears 
to have a single quality manifest- 
ing itself more or less abundantly 
according to the nature, rather 
than according to the complexity 
of the instrument, since the phy- 
sical vitality of an animal or even 
a plant may exceed that of a 
human being; consciousness not 
only appears to manifest itself 
more vividly in the.case of man 
than in other animals, but might, 
also, be described as different in 
it is possible 
to distinguish between. different 
states of consciousness in the same 
individual, such as, in ascending 
order, (1) the consciousness of the 
dream-state in which we are un- 
able to relate ourselves to the 
normal sequence of our personal 
lives, (2) the consciousness of com- 
mon life, in which our awareness 
is largely directed to external 
objects and is only intermittently 
turned upon the self in relation to 
them, (3) the consciousness of self- 
realisation, when the attention is 
temporarily turned inwards, and 
we are aware of ourselves as an 
entity apart from any relation to 
external phenomena, and (4) the 
consciousness of the mystic, which 
transcends all physical experi- 
ence.! 


* Seven states of consciousness, Corresponding to seven planes of being are known in 
Oriental Esotericism, but the four I refer to here are those which will be most readily recognis- 
ed by the Western mind. Cf. The Secret Doctrine, I. 47, 
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It would appear, therefore, that 
in this research we are dealing 
with two formsof activity, always 
found in conjunction on the mate- 
rial plane, but different from one 
another both in essence and in 
function. It may, for example, 
be argued from these premises 
that life cannot manifest itself 
without developing some form of 
consciousness, however feeble. 
But the converse, namely that 
consciousness cannot exist without 
life, would not necessarily be true. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that our investigation up to 
this point has been conducted 
solely in the world of objective 
phenomena, and that in speak- 
ing of life, we have regarded it 
only as that force which is able 
to animate matter, the simplest 
form of animation being, we 
suggest, the power of cohering. 
On this plane, we see life as 
a principle manifesting _ itself 
through matter as its sole instru- 
ment, and consciousness as need- 
ing the resultant combination in 
order to find expression. 

Our phenomenology up to this 
point, therefore, demands three 
elements for its account of pre- 
sentation on the material plane. 
The first is the primitive stuff of 
which matter is built. What 
that primitive stuff may be, the 
physicists cannot tell us, but in 
the ultimate form into which the 
atom can be theoretically resolved 
we still find that coherence pos- 
tulated as the simplest manifesta- 
tion of “ life,’ and the elemental 
“unit,” ( though it must be em- 
phasised that this or, indeed, any 
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other physical term we could 
apply, begs the fundamental ques- 
tion), still escapes all analysis. 
What immediately concerns us, 
however, is that for present pur- 
poses we recognise the combina- 
tions of this primitive stuff as a 
vehicle for that animating force 
which is our second element, 
manifesting itself through every 
degree of development from mere _ 
stability to the most complex 
forms of vitality,—evidencing inci- 
dentally in the process the Holis- 
tic principle that the combina-_ 
tion of living cells is greater than 
the sum of its parts. * 

To these two elements, we 
have to add the third, which is 
consciousness, and according to 
the theory so briefly sketched in 
this article, may be prior to the 
other two, and,—to leap a gap 
that may be partly bridged later 
—may be the origin, as it will be 
also, the final resolution of the 
whole process of world-evolution, © 
within our restricted temporal — 
knowledge. | 

The justification of the leap~ 
taken in that last sentence 
demands another method of — 
argument, since it cannot be made 
by any resort to phenomenal — 
evidence. The conception, 
however, that consciousness is, i 
fact, the noumenon, devoid of all” 
phenomenal attributes, is one that 
has inevitably confronted the ‘ 
greatest philosophers. Hegel ap: 
pears to have admitted it in a” 
passage of his “ Phenomenology — 
of Mind,” but declined, or at least — 
omitted, to face the full implica-~ 
tions of his own logic. “ To begit © 
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with,” he writes, “this active 
reason is aware of itself merely as 
edie 
an individual,’ and must, being 
such, demand and bring forth its 
reality in an ‘other’. Thereupon, 
however, its consciousness being 
lifted into universality, it becomes 
universal reason, and is con- 
sciously aware of itself as reason, 
as something already recognised 
in and for itself, which, within its 
mere consciousness, unites all 
self-consciousness”*. In these and 
other rather less explicit passages, 
Hegel seems to tremble on the 
brink of the larger discovery, as 
did, also, William James in his 
famous, although rather mislead- 
ing metaphor of the “ocean of 
consciousness’. Indeed, there has 
never been, nor can ever be, any 
other explanation of what may, 
for the sake of convenience, be 
called the problem of conscious- 
ness, a problem which has always 
been recognised as distinct from 
any other confronting the philoso- 
her. (Science cannot, of course, 
y its own admission, touch the 
problem at all, though Sir Arthur 
Eddington has glanced at it, now 
and again, with an effect of 
slightly whimsical regret. There 
is, for example, a passage in his 
_ Nature of the Physical World, 
in which, after tracing the pre- 
- sentation of the material object to 
the brain by the physical apparatus 
of sight, he speaks of observed 
_ phenomena as knocking at the 
door of the mind (consciousness ) 
and immediately departing,—a 
that has very subtle 


| figure 


implications. 

In making and ordering these 
notes on consciousness, | have so 
far attempted as nearly as may 
be to confine myself within the 
limits of logical reason. In this, 
as in many earlier articles of 
mine for THE ARYAN PaTH, my 
primary object has been to illus- 
trate how I, as a person of average 
intelligence with no special know- 
ledge, have approached some of 
the vital questions of existence 
and have found in most instances 
that if my own mental processes 
have been stopped short of a true 
understanding of the great myste- 
ries, my deductions have continu- 
ally led me to the Outer Courts 
of the Ancient 'Wisdom-Religion. 
But although I write as a plain 
man to those who, like myself, 
have been confined to the circu- 
itous path of reason, I have long 
realised that it is a path which 
can never reach the desired goal. 
Wherefore my excuse for this 
article is that it may serve as a 
sign-post, as an indication that 
the logic of the philosopher, when 
applied to such metaphysical 
abstractions as life and conscious- 
ness, lands us at the threshold 
dividing knowledge from the 
Inner Wisdom. From the brief 
argument I have here set out, for 
instance, the minds of those who 
are willing to accept my conclu- 
sions should be prepared to com- 
prehend the further statement 
that ‘Consciousness implies limi- 
tations and qualifications, some- 
thing to be conscious of, and 
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someone to be conscious of it. But 
Absolute Consciousness contains 
the cogniser, the thing cognised 
and the cognition, all three in it- 
self, and all three one” (The Secret 
Doctrine, I. 56). 

This is a clearer and more in- 
clusive statement than that con- 
tained in the faltering passage 
from Hegel, quoted above, and 
the acceptance of it will resolve 
the difficulties implicit in my own 
argument. In this conception of 
Absolute Consciousness—though 
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but a single function of the Abso- 
lute Consciousness, and the part 
can never comprehend the whole, 
we find our three elements, matter, 
life and consciousness as aspects 
only of the “ All-thing,” an inter- 
dependent trinity on the pheno- 
menal plane of being, having a 
single source of origin. 

But, indeed, though we accept 
that explanation with the intellect, 
—all that I am here asking my 
readers to do—, we are, as yet, 
only at the first beginnings of 


Wisdom. 


we may never prove it by reason, 
since it is obvious that reason is 
J. D. BERESFORD 


- The reincarnationists and believers in Karma alone dimly perceive that the 
whole secret of Life is in the unbroken series of its manifestations: whether in, or 
apart from, the physical body.—H. P. BLAVATsKy, The Secret Doctrine I, 238. 


It has been stated before now that Occultism does not accept anything 
inorganic in the Kosmos. The expression employed by Science, “ inorganic 
substance,”’ means simply that the latent life slumbering in the molecules of so-called 
“inert matter” is incognizable. ALL IS LIFE, and every atom of even mineral 
dust is a LIFE, though beyond our comprehension and perception, because it is 
outside the range of the laws known to those who reject Occultism. “The very 
Atoms,” says Tyndall, “seem instinct with a desire for life.” Whence, then, we 
would ask, comes the tendency “to run into organic form”? Is it in any way ex- 
plicable except according to the teachings of Occult Science ? 


“ The worlds, to the profane,” says a Commentary, “are built up of the 
known Elements. To the conception of an Arhat, these Elements are themselves 
collectively a divine Life ; distributively, on the plane of manifestations, the 
numberless and countless crores of lives. Fire alone is ONE, on the plane of the 
One Reality : on that of manifested, hence illusive, being, its particles are fiery 
lives which live and have their being at the expense of every other life that they 
consume. Therefore they are named the “ DEVOURERS” . . .—S. D. I, 248-50. 


Wherever there is an atom of matter, a particle or a molecule, even in its 
most gaseous condition, there is life in it, however latent and unconscious. 
“ Whatsoever quits the Laya State becomes active life; it is drawn into the 
vortex of MOTION ( the alchemical solvent of Life) ; Spirit and Matter are the 
two States of the ONE, which is neither Spirit nor Matter, both being the absoluté 
life, latent.” (Book of Dzyan, Comm. III., par. 18) . .. “ Spirit is the fir 
differentiation of (and in) SPACE; and Matter the first differentiation 
Spirit. That, which is neither Spirit nor matter—that is IT—the Causeless 
CAUSE of Spirit and Matter, which are the Cause of Kosmos. And THAT we 
call the ONE LIFE of the Intra-Cosmic Breath.”—The Secret Doctrine, I, 258. — 
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THE PATH OF TAGORE 


[Mulk Raj Anand, Ph. D,, is a great admirer of the Indian Poet and sees 
in the latter’s work a continuity of ancient Aryan thought.—Ebs. | 


There is a view of the nature 
of history which reduces the idea 
of progress to the fact of a 
geometrical cycle. According to 
this view the successive genera- 
tions of men do not add anything 
new to the total sum of our essen- 
tial knowledge, but merely work 
out certain old principles to their 
logical conclusions, or reinterpret 
theideas of the past ages. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore seems to me to 
belong to the last class of men, 
t.e. to the category of geniuses 
who have dedicated themselves 
to the rediscovery of ancient 
truths. 

He has described to his friend 
C. F. Andrews, how the Poet 
was born in him. 

It was morning; I was watching 
the sunrise from Free School Lane. 
(Calcutta.) A veil was suddenly with- 
drawn, and everything became luminous. 
The whole scene was one perfect music, 
one marvellous rhythm. The houses in 
the street, the men moving below, the 
little children playing, all seemed parts 
of one luminous whole,—inexpressibly 
glorious. The vision went on for seven 
or eight days. Every one, even those 
who bored me, seemed to lose their 
outer barrier of personality ; and I was 
full of gladness, full of love, for every 
person and every tiniest thing... . That 
morning in Free School Lane was one 
of the first things which gave me the 
inner vision, and I have tried to explain 

it in my poems. I have felt ever since 
that that was my goal, to express the full- 
ness of life in its beauty as perfection. 


It is of Tagore as one who has 


(however independently), redis- 
covered the meaning of the ancient 
Hindu lore that I want to write 
about in this essay, as the poet 
who has been travelling on a 
voyage of rediscovery along the 
old Aryan Path. 

The adoption of such a stand- 
point, is indeed not without sup- 
port from the poet himself. He 
writes in the Sadhana : 


To me the verses of the Upanishads 
and the teaching of Buddha have ever 
been things of the spirit, and therefore, 
endowed with boundless vital growth; 
and I have used them both in my own 
life, and in my preaching as instinct 
with individual meaning for me as for 
others, and awaiting their confirmation 
my Own special testimony, which must 
have its value because of its individua- 
lity. 

The songs that flowed out of 
Rabindra Nath after his vision 
were, he says, “the first throwing 
of his inner self outwards’. In 
them he has ‘‘celebrated the 
sudden opening of a gate”. They 
embody for him “the joy of at- 
taining the Infinite within the 
finite”’. 

How precisely has he actualised 
this ideal of attaining the Infinite 
within the finite? “God finds 
Himself by creating,” he writes 
in the Stray Birds, and in his 
long poem, Creation, Conservation 
and Destruction, he has epitomis- 
ed his view of Reality in the 
following parable: Brahma, 
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the Absolute, the All-Inclusive, 
the All-comprehending spirit of 
the cosmos, is buried in con- 
templation. He awakes and 
desiring joy sings the hymn of 
creation, by which He splits 
Himself, His Oneness, into the 
manyness of the universe. Vishnu 
blows his conch and order is 
brought about in the vast multi- 
plicity of time and space. Life 
flourishes, the hopes and fears of 
men are centred in the realisa- 
tion of unity with the Eternal. 
Then Lakshmi, the World’s 
Desire, comes out of the golden 
lotus in the lake Manasa-sarovar on 
which Vishnu has fixed his gaze. 
The world is corrupted. Huma- 
nity is bored and ignorant, and 
has forgotten its real goal. Some 
there are, however, who have kept 
the ideal in sight, and they wish 
that Brahma might re-awaken 
and renew the World. The 
Supreme God appears and orders 
Siva to destroy the evil rampant 
in the world. The Lord of the 
dancers dances his cosmic dance, 
and tramples on the incarnation 
of vice and ignorance. Another 
golden age begins. Brahma buries 
himself deep in contemplation 
again. 

The gods are treated by Rab- 
indra Nath as_ personifications 
of the various aspects of the 
philosophical Absolute, and the 
burden of the whole myth of inner 
verity seems to be the reaction 
of the poet as a human being to an 
impulse of the cosmic life. In its 
metaphor and imagery it carries 
my mind to the beautiful hymn of 
creation in the Rig-Veda, which 
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the Upanishads crystallised in 
the scientific inquiry which the 
Svetasvatara, postulates with 
unerring precision: ‘ Whence’ 
are we born, where do we live, 
and whither do we go?” The 
answers of the ancient shis, are 
in their definitions of the Atman, 
the Brahman, and Ananda 
respectively. 

Says Prajapati in the Chhando- 
gya Upanishad, “this body 
is mortal and all is subject to 
death. It is the abode of the 
Self (Atman ), which is immor- 
tal and without body. He is the 
person of the eye, the eye itself is 
the instrument of seeing. He 
who thinks ‘ let me smell this,’ he 
is the Self, the nose is the instru- 
ment of smelling”. According 
to the Mundaka Upanishad the 
Self is ‘this whole universe ’. 
‘“The moon and the stars are 
its eyes, the four quarters of the 
sky its ears, the wind its breath. ” 
Brahman is the objective counter- 
part of the subjective Atman, 
and is “ that in which these 
things are born, that in which 
when born they live, and that into 
which they enter at death”. 
( Taittiriya Upanishad ). 

Sensed through the body, the 
ultimate reality (of which both 
the Atman and the Brahman 
are two aspects) is Vérat (the 
Cosmos), perceived by the mind 
it is Hiranyagarbha (the soul 
of the world ) ; comprehended by 
the intellect it is Jsvara ( the God 
of religion); finally realised 
through intuition it is Ananda 
(pure bliss). This last is the 
highest goal of life say the 
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Upanishads,—the end of all our 
endeavours. We cannot define 
it in relative terms. 

It is interesting to notice the 
parallel these urgings from the 
vaster life find in Rabindra Nath. 

The poet has given the key to 
the secret of the Self in the 
Crescent Moon: 

My beloved is ever in my heart 

That is why I see him everywhere. 

The soul of nature is for him 
the outer aspect of reality, the 
Brahman, and just as the Vedic 
poets considered the Brahman 
and the Atman to be the subjec- 
tive and objective counterparts of 
one and the same Reality, and 
built up the entire fabric of sacri- 
ficial rites on the assumption that 
the self is identical with nature, 
that the elements of the rite are 
one with the elements of the 
universe, so our poet regards the 
world around him as a “ fairy 
universe where the stars talk and 
the sky stoops down to amuse 
him, and all nature comes to his 
windows with trays of bright 
toys”’. 

The All-Pervasive Cosmic Be- 
ing, isinnature, thinks Rabindra 
Nath. He sought joy in creating the 
Universe, in establishing “ dua- 
lity for His realisation”. So He 
split Himself into the Self and the 
not-self, into Isvara and maya, 
for “it is the joy that creates the 
separation in order to realise 
through obstacles the union,”’ the 
joy that is the mainspring of 
creation : 

The joy that makes the earth flow 


Over in riotous excess of the grass, the 
joy that sets the twin brothers life and 


death, dancing over the wide world, the 
joy that sweeps in with the tempest, 
shaking and waking all life with laughter, 
the joy that sits still with its tears on 
the open red lotus of pain, and the joy 
that throws everything it has upon the 
dust, and knows not a word.—Gitan- 
jal. 

In choosing the site for the 
Bolpur school he had the same 
idea in view: 

We do not want to-day temples of 
worship and outward rites and cere- 
monies. What we really want is an 
Asram. We want a place where the 
beauty of nature and the noblest pur- 
suits of man are in the sweetest har- 
mony. Our temples of worship are 
there, where outward nature and the 
human soul meet in union. 

The Infinite manifests certain 
aspects and qualities of Itself to 
men like an open book, but only 
to those men who have eyes to 
see, and ears to hear: 

I woke and found his letter with 
the morning. When the night grows 
still and the stars come out one by one, 
I will spread it on my lap and stay 
silent. The rustling leaves will read it 
to me aloud, and the rushing stream 
will chant it.—Fruit Gathering. 

The observation of nature, 
through the limitations of our 
senses only gives bare glimpses into 
the secret of Reality. The realisa- 
tion of the Absolute as against 
perceiving It, is to be brought 
about according to Upanishads 
through intuition. In ancient India 
where philosophy supplied the 
inspiration of the soul to all the 
arts and sciences, the writers on 
poetics and the rhetoricians ado 
ted this lofty ideal of the Brahma- 
Vidya. Rabindra Nath has been to 
realise the “soul of literature,” “‘the 
enjoyment which is disinterested ”. 
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He regards poetry as prayer, some- 
thing by which he might plunge 
back into the mystertwm tremen- 
dum of life, and by which he might 
adumbrate realities that cannot be 
formulated. He seeks to tap the 
resources of his inner conscious- 
ness, and endeavours to create 
for himself a mirror of the cos- 
mos. His 

soul seems to be aching for expres- 
sion in the world’s endless rhythm of 
lines and colours, music and movements 
hints and whispers and in all the sugges- 
tions of the inexpressible which finds its 
harmony in the ceaseless longing of the 
human heart to make the Person 
manifest in its own creations.—Person- 
ality. 

The poets of old were not, how- 
ever, content merely to suggest 
the Infinite in their creations ; they 
were poet-philosophers who sang 
in order to realise the Infinite, 
poetry being to them an aid to 
contemplation. The realisation 
of the Supreme Ideal meant to 
them not only the beginning of an 
attempt to make Him explicit for 
the benefit of humanity, but the 
end of all desires and passions, 
leading to perfect speechlessness. 

Has Tagore achieved the ideal ? 

The answer is no. He points 
out the difficulties inherent in 
such a task, and clearly explains 
his failure. He says in that re- 
vealing testament of his faith the 
Sadhana : 


The vision of the Supreme One 
is a direct and immediate intuition, 
not based on any ratiocination or de- 
monstration at all. Intellect is like a 
Railway station, but the Station plat- 
form is not our home. It is only a step 
in the process of comprehending reality. 
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The way to the realisation of 
the Self lies along a very thorny © 
path. 

Living in Kali-yuga, the limi- 
tations of Tagore’s finitude have 
been too heavy for his heart, for — 
that heart cannot resist the temp- 
tation to love and adore the con- 
crete shapes and forms of experi- 
ence : 


I am listless I am a wanderer in my heart...... 

O Farthest End, O the keen call of thy flute! 

I forget, I ever forget, 

That the gates are shut ever more in the house 
where I dwell alone. 


In the despair of his futility, in — 
the abject misery of his incapacity 
to attain the pure bliss of Ananda, 
he can only cry as achild for his 
mother, as a lover for his beloved: 
“TI want thee, only thee.” 

A result like this was in Rabin- 
dra Nath’s case inevitable. He 
has been primarily a poet, and 
only secondarily a philosopher. © 
As a poet he expresses the lofty - 
idealism of the Upanishads not 
in its purity, but as it has passed 
like a dogma into the currency 
of every day life in India, and be- 
come a part and parcel of the 
race consciousness of that country, 
gathering with it all the accretions 
ofatender and indulgent human- 
ism. He loves God, but although 
striving to remove the barrier of 
finitude which separates him from 
the Infinite, worships Him 
through metaphors and imagery. 
Thus his Poet self is unable to 
realise the implications of his 
philosopher self, and is just con- 
tent to play hide and seek with 
Reality. 
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[Christmas Humphreys is an English Buddhist, an indefatigable worker 
for his cause and President of the Buddhist Lodge in London.—Ebs. |] 


There is a Buddhist saying: 
“The ways to the Goal are as 
many as the lives of men”. For 
each the Path is different, yet the 
difference lies in the pilgrim and 
not in the Way. To attempt to 
classify these differences in a few 
distinctive divisions is a natural 
tendency in all who study that 
nebulous land which lies between 
purely sensuous existence and the 
world of comparative Reality in 
which the truly Great Ones of the 
earth, forever dwell. Within this 
country souls that have at last 
grown weary of the things of sense 
attempt to find that inward path 
which has its first beginnings in 
each human heart and its com- 
mon end in That which is beyond 
our ken. Yet even as a mountain 
stream, however feeble, will on 
reaching the plain begin to cut 
for itself a definite though sinuous 
course towards the sea, so those 
who 


wearied of illusion, 
Set forth on the last long journey—home, 


will choose the manner of their 
journey and the path to tread. 
This love of classification, a 
product of the lower, analytic 
mind, has at times divided the 
pilgrim types into many groups. 
There are those who say that all 
who seek the light are either pre- 
dominantly occultists or mystics. 
The former, they say, are those 


who climb the ladder of progress 
rung by rung, mastering each 
plane and sphere of consciousness 
before attempting the next, while 
the mystic, developing his inner 
sight, the eye of intuition, sees 
the glory of the Oneness from 
which he has temporarily strayed, 
and in his all-consuming yearning 
for reunion moves onward quite 
indifferent to the knowledge to be 
found in the world of illusion which 
he craves to leave. 

Again, there are those who 
divide aspiring souls into those 
who strive to help humanity, the 
Bodhisattvas of mankind, and 
those who strive for personal 
perfection. Needless to say, these 
are all false antitheses when view- 
ed from the absolute, for the 
occultist must finally lose his 
selfhood if he would gain true 
Wisdom, while the mystic cannot 
be perfect until he has mastered 
the final secrets of the Universe. 
In the same way the Bodhisattva, 
by forgetting self unveils the Self, 
while he that strives to perfect 
his own unruly nature thereby sets 
an example to all mankind. 

There is, however, another 
classification, better known in the 
West, where it forms the Western 
equivalent of the threefold division 
of Gnana-,Bhakti-, and Karma- 
Yoga. For convenience it may 
be described as a division of 
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humanity into those who pre- 
dominantly follow the paths of 
the Good, the Beautiful and the 
True. 

The Good represents ethics, 
“Right Action” as the fourth 
step in the Noble Eightfold Path, 
and the goal is to discover and 
perform “one’s duty to one’s 
neighbour’. At the best this type 
develops into the philanthropist 
and saint. | 

The Beautiful involves the 
realm of art. The will is here 
directed more subjectively and 
the artist is less concerned with 
the lives of his fellow men. 

The True represents that know- 
ledge which when applied will 
ripen into wisdom. Science and 
philosophy are to be found under 
this head. As in the case of the 
artist, the creative ability may or 
may not be dedicated to the 
common weal, though its products 
will eventually improve the 
whole. 

The Perfect Man will of course 
be a blending of all three, but it is 
curious to note how far an indivi- 
dual can progress along his own 
particular line while yet remain- 
ing lamentably deficient in the 
qualities of the others. The 
greatest of humanitarians may be 
classed as an ignorant man, the 
greatest of artists may be vicious 
and immoral, while the scientist 
may care for little save his own 
advancement and the power which 
knowledge brings. Sometimes the 
three primary colours are allocat- 

ed to the three paths, red being 
the colour of action and yellow 
the symbolic colour for mind. 
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Blue is the colour usually associat- 
ed with devotion or mysticism, 


and would here represent beauty, 
the three colours between them 


forming the white light which is 
the symbol of perfection and — 
purity. Recent research in healing — 
by coloured light would be of — 


value as applied in this connection, 


lysis here. 


As with all segregated forces, — 


each has its positive and negative 


aspect, its virtues and defects. — 
The analogy of the dual influence ~ 
of each planet in astrology leaps — 


to the mind. 


If we turn to examine these 
three main paths in detail it will — 
at once be noted that so far as 
the West is concerned the order 


above given betrays their relative 
importance. Ethics are valued 


higher than art, and art than — 


‘mere’ philosophy, although the 


latter in its material aspect of © 
Science is claiming an ever in-— 


creasing proportion of general in- 
terest. 
given to ethics in the West, to the 
detriment of the other two, needs 
some explaining. Perhaps the 
teachings of the Church are res- 
ponsible. Fora thousand years 
innumerable mouths have thun- 
dered forth from pulpit, platform 


and stage the need of purity in — 


action, of doing and being * good,’ 


in brief, of obeying the Ten Com- — 


mandments of the Jewish code. 


Where has a voice been raised to- 
tell us to study the laws of the — 
Universe and man, to examine © 


the technical make-up of our own 


spirit, soul and body and the inter- — 


The tremendous value — 
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but space forbids a further ana- — 
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relation between them and all 
other forms of life and where shall 
we hear an exhortation to be 
beautiful in thought and word and 
deed? Be goodand you may be 
stupid; be ‘Christian’ in beha- 
viour and you may ignore the 
beautiful. Unfortunately ‘ignore’ is 
too milda word. Regarding things 
of the sense as snares for the un- 
guarded soul, the Church, while 
itself an inspiration for the great- 
est art, has frowned on forms of it 
which lay outside its own religious 
pale. He that portrayed the beauty 
of the human form might be an 
artist but he was handling fire and 
imperilling his “immortal soul”. 
The good and the beautiful were 
only compatible on terms laid down 
by the Church. It is true that in 
the cities where culture congre- 
gates, philosophers and poets are 
respected for their own peculiar 
qualities, but in the countryside 
the ideal is the just and sober, the 
honourable, upright man. The 
rest are tolerated and that is all. 
If this be an exaggeration of fact 
at least it marks a general prin- 
ciple. 

On behalf of this path much 
may be said. At all times, and 
more than ever to-day, ethics are 
the basis of progress. Again and 
again we read in the records of 
the Great Ones of the earth that 
motive is everything, and ethics 


_ alone supply the ideal motive with 


which to acquire and use all know- 
ledge and the terrible power that 
knowledge brings. Of what avail 
to discover the secrets of nature 
if this knowledge be only used for 
the destruction of one’s fellow 
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men? In the same way the artist, 
who is of the three the creator in 
whatever medium, needs at least 
a glimpse of the aim and tendency 
of evolution, the perfection of the 
whole. In this connection it is 
curious to note the debasing effect 
on morals of the modern trend of 
science to place precision and effi- 
ciency on a pedestal of its own. 
How often we hear in sneering 
tones the condemnation, for such 
it is, that someone at least ‘means 
well’? Yet what is the use of 
efficiency if it be not applied to 
benevolent, that is to say, ‘ well- 
meaning ’ ends ? 

“ Cease to do evil; learn to do 
good; cleanse your own heart ; 
such is the teaching of the Bud- 
dhas.” Certainly ethics begin 
negatively, by ceasing to do evil. 
Later they develop into positive 
well-doing and philanthropy, and 
so in time to sainthood in the 
Western meaning of the term. 

But the virtuous have their 
vices. [hose who overstress the 
good are often painfully narrow- 
minded, and prejudiced even 
against all forms of virtue with 
which at the moment they do not 
happen to agree, while their eyes 
are blinded to the beauties which 
seem to them the snares of sense, 
but which are in fact the 
attempts of those who seek the 
beautiful to enshrine in perishable 
materials the beauty which is in 
itself above all form. 

To enter the path of beauty is 
to enter a world of its own. 
Unheeding of surrounding circum- 
stance, the artist is ever at war 
with his chosen medium in his 
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efforts to express therein his reac- 
tions to the beauty which over- 
floods his soul. His eyes are 
ever on the ideal form, that 
Noumenon of beauty which dwells 
in the upper reaches of the mind 
and which only the eye of intui- 
tion can perceive. Being of a far 
more delicate inner mechanism, 
the artist naturally appears unba- 
lanced to the unimaginative mind, 
yet if he never knows the ‘ level 
ways of calm security’ of tempera- 
ment, he feels and knows the 
heights and depths of human joys 
and suffering that the men of 
deeds and thought have yet to 
find. Living as he does in a world 
of beauty far more ‘ real’ than 
daily life, is it surprising if he is 
apt to scorn the conventional mo- 
rality and manners of his fellow 
men? His urge is to create, not 
to obey, to bring the whole of 
earth and heaven so much‘ nearer 
to the heart’s desire,’ not to con- 
fine his mighty wings within the 
confines of mere platitude. 

Nor does he strive for know- 
ledge beyond the technique of his 
art. Every artist is at heart a mys- 
tic, and in him above all other 
types the personality is indeed a 
concealing mask which hides the 
delicate sensibility of the soul 
within. Oblivious of form as 
such, the artist strives to under- 
stand the form’s significance, ask- 
ing of any incident or thing not 
what it is so much as what it 
means. To him above all the 
world of sense is a world of maya, 
and the fact that he seems to be 
occupied exclusively with his 
reactions to things of sense is one 
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of the paradoxes in which alone 
truth lies concealed. Knowledge, 
save as it helps him to master his 
technique, is therefore useless in 
that it only tells him about its” 
subject, whereas he strives to 
know his subject by an inner iden- — 
tity of consciousness unknown to 
the objective scientist. What 
does a master musician care for © 
science and the detailed knowledge - 
of Nature and her laws? He 
does not study what is made; he 
makes. With eyes that never 
leave the vision of Reality he 
moulds the plastic substance 
which is Life itself into a living 
reflection of the glorious Ideal. 
Why should he know or care for 
the rules of conduct or of nature’s” 
processes who cries : “I am above 
all laws who am the Law, above 
creation who am one with the 
Creator, nor do I care for Univer- 
sal processes who am the Uni- © 
verse !”’ J 
Why is it that every Teacher 
speaks of ethics and philosophy © 
alone? When willa Master Crafts-~ 
man come forth into the world © 
of men and teach the timeless — 
Message in terms of music, sculp- ~ 
ture, and poetry, raising buildings © 
which shall synthesise the laws of © 
harmony and line, and once more | 
consecrating sound, the sacred ~ 
Word, to spiritual ends ? Is there © 
not here a field for man’s creative 
effort in which to wean him from 
the field of war ? Of what avail 
to analyse each branch of know- 
ledge unless one knows the laws of © 
rhythm which unite the whole ? i 
Those who follow beauty have 
their failings. When they mis ~ 
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take the outward form of beauty 
for its self they lapse into the 
realms of sensuality or mawkish, 
untrue sentiment, or else confound 
the laws of rhythm and harmony 
in form with the ideal beauty 
which created them, so producing 
a meaningless confusion, a bastard 
body which has never known a 
soul. 

The path of the True, like the 
mind which is its servant-lord, is 
dual in manifestation. In its lower 
aspect, as the way of progress for 
the separative, analytic mind, it 
covers all activity involving clear 
precision of thought and detailed 


“accuracy, and as such is an ad- 


mirable mental training, while in 
the higher levels of the abstract 
and synthetic it embraces all phi- 
losophy and metaphysics with 
their kindred sciences, from which 
it mounts in time to a realm to 
be considered later where the 
three paths meet in one. 

To distinguish a line of cleavage 
between the two is of course 
impossible, for many a science, 
like mathematics, begins in the 
lower realm and in its higher 
flights is merged in the highest 
principles of the Man-Universe, 
while metaphysics and cosmogony 
are examples of the converse 
process, in which truth upon the 
abstract levels of thought can be 
and is reflected down into the 
laboratory. Those who tread this 
path are the true magicians of 


the world, whose knowledge of 


the laws of Nature slowly gives 
them dominion over Nature and 
her processes. As The Voice of 
the Silence says, “Help Nature 


and work on with her; and Nature 
will regard thee as one of her 
creators and make obeisance’”’. 

The “ beginningless beginning” 
of the Wheel or Chain of Causa- 
tion is sometimes given as avidya, 
Ignorance, and sometimes as 
Desire. Yet ignorance is the 
father of desire, and the sword of 
truth alone can slay avidya; 
hence the potential value of this 
path, but one of its most common 
vices is the dedication of this 
knowledge to unholy ends. Better 
were it not to know than to use 
one’s knowledge for selfish pur- 
poses, for of such are mankind’s 
gravest enemies made. 

Knowledge for its own sake is 
of no more value than art for 
art’s sake. Justasthe raison d’étre 
of artis to reflect the Beautiful, 
so knowledge is but valuable to 
the extent that it enshrines the 
True. A specialist has been wittily 
described as one who learns more 
and more about less and less, and 
the implication is obvious. 

Here analysis ends, and the 
mind springs back to its inherent 
synthesis. Distinctions are only 
useful to the extent that they 
enable one to realise the different 
parts of the whole, and the Path 
is one. If it be asked what part 
Religion plays in this synthetic 
analysis, the answer is that in its 
lower aspect of unending ‘ services’ 
it partakes of all three, involving 
as it does a certain amount of 
teaching, beauty and example in 
right conduct, but in its highest 
form it is at once the Path, the 
Pilgrim and the Goal. 

The same applies to Yoga and 
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its many forms. Karma Yoga is 
the path of action, a training to 
do good which of course involves 
becoming good. Bhakti Yoga, 
union by devotion, is the path of 
art and mysticism, and it has been 
shown how art is but mysticism 
applied to form. The pursuit of 
the True is Gnana Yoga, the 
development of the mind by 
meditation and complete control. 
The triple division may be 
found in Western psychology. 
The mind, emotions and body is 


a common analysis of our personal » 


make-up, but here again modern 
medicine is rediscovering the 
essential relation between the 
three. Mind and emotions interact 
and the health of the body in turn 
reacts on these. Verily these 
three, wherever found, are a 
perfect trinity. 

Further proof, for those who 
delight in: proof, that the three 
paths meet in one is found in the 
experience of those who, reaching 
the higher realms of one of them, 
join hands with others who have 
trodden a different road. Even as 
the arts themselves become at a 
certain level interchangeable, so 
those who tread the different paths 
arrive in time at a point where 
“‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” 
and the two are one. 

The inter-relation of the arts is 
once more dawning on the human 
mind. Music by some is seen as 
colour; the loveliest gems of 
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architecture are heard by others 
in terms of sound, and colour can 
be smelt. No less certain is the 
ultimate union of the triple path. 
There are brilliant mathemati- 
cians who arrive at seeing the 
abstract forms of the laws they 
handle, and metaphysicians who 
find in abstract formule the 
secrets of the Universe, while 
many an engineer has developed 
a sense of beauty in the sweeping 
rhythm and flow of modern 
machinery. In Bach’s immortal 
music, however, is found perhaps 
the highest synthesis. Where 
was there lovelier music, and yet 
each masterpiece is a triumph of 
architecture, a lesson in cosmo- 
genesis, a miracle of mathematics, 
and the mystic’s vision of the in- 
expressible Ideal, and if this ecs- 
tasy of understanding be not Reli- 
gion in its truest because most 
tenuous;form, when the awakening 
eye of Buddhi sees in a blaze of 
light the gateway of the common 
Goal, then all the exhortations of 
the Great Ones to unveil the 
‘Light within’ have been pro- 
nounced in vain. Such spiritual 
heights, however, are yet but for 
the few, and those who tramp the 
roads which lead towards them 
will, if they be thoughtful, find 
that for a while at least they move 
in preference along the pathway 
either of the Good, the Beautiful 
or the True. | 
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[Charles King formerly Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University of 
Oxford is the translator of the Cloud Messenger of Kalidasa.—Ebs. | ‘ 


As regards the form of his 
work, Kalidasa is one of the most 
versatile of poets. Milton is the 
only other poet I know from whom 
we have living work in the epic, 
the dramatic, and the lyric forms. 
Camoens and Lope de Vega were 
equally versatile, and the latter, 


especially, much more prolific, 


but they are remembered now for 
their success in one style only, 
Camoens for his epic, Lope de 
Vega for his drama, and most 
of the rest of their work is prac- 
tically forgotten and unread 
even in their own country. But 
Kalidasa is remembered in the 
triple capacity, and not only re- 
membered but read. 

He is, however, essentially a 
lyric poet. He is a voice that in 
the night of Time cried out on 
beauty. He sings of love, happy 
at the last, and havened after 
tempest: he richly paints the 
Indian scene, the Indian year. 

But though I hold this view 
of his genius and find in the 
Cloud-Messenger greater perfec- 
tion of art, albeit less sustained 
human interest, than in 
Sakuntala, nevertheless there is a 
strong didactic vein running 
through all his work; herein 
again he resembles Milton. The 
Greeks regarded the poet as a 
prophet, an interpreter of the 
gods to men, a teacher of mora- 
lity ; Aristophanes, for instance, 
in the Frogs makes this view the 


basis of his judgment of the 
superiority of Aeschylus over 
Euripides. Kalidasa certainly 
fulfilled the Greek idea of the 
function of the poet. He “ lived 
with the bright gods of elder 
time”: his religion was a living 
thing to him, and the nobility of 
his religion and of his philosophy 
shine through his work like a 
beacon-light. 

One thing that may be noticed 
is the catholicity of his Hinduism. 
He is traditionally credited with 
having been a worshipper of Siva 
and this would appear from the 
Cloud-Messenger to be extremely 
likely. He there shows himself 
familiar with the worship of 
the “ Lancer” god at the shrine 
Mahakala in his beloved Ujjain, 
the city ‘“ whose fellow earth 
hath not” and which is “as 
a fragment fair of heaven”. 
He speaks nevertheless most re- 
verently and philosophically of 
the rival god Vishnu. In the 
tenth canto of the Raghuvaméa, 
the gods, oppressed by a giant ad- 
versary, betake themselves to 
Vishnu, seeking aid. They sing 
a hymn to the god, of which the 
following stanzas are given in 
Professor Ryder’s translation :— 

O thou who didst create this All, 

Who dost preserve it, lest it fall, 

Who will destroy it and its ways, 

To thee, O triune Lord, be praise. 

As into heaven’s waters run 

The tastes of earth—yet it is one, 


So thou art all the things that range 
The universe yet dost not change, 
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Far, far removed, yet ever near 
Untouched by passion, yet austere : 
Sinless, yet pitiful of heart : 

Ancient yet free from age—Thou art. 


Here Vishnu appears as the 
One* Supreme God, Immanent 
and Transcendent. He is Triune 
comprehending the usual trinity 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, and 
spoken of in terms which are 
more usually reserved for Brahma. 
Kalidas gives a hymn of praise 
to Brahma in the second canto 
of the Kumarasambhavam, the 
epic of the “Birth of the War 
God,”’ and it occurs to me that it 
may well have been from a trans- 
lation of this that Emerson drew 
some of the material for his well- 
known poem Brahma. 

The catholicity of Kalidasa is 
further evidenced by his respect- 
ful reference to Buddha at the 
end of the play Urvase won by 
Valour. 

As Atri the sage of the Immortals to 
Brahma the creator; as Buddha to the 
moon; as our king to Buddha; so thou, 
O Prince art like to thy father, in all 
qualities that men love. 

Kalidasa had the true Hindu 
belief in the virtue of meditation: 
and a good deal of the action of 
his poems passes in hermitages. 
In the first canto of the Barth of 
the War God, Siva is leading a 
life of ascetic meditating upon a 
mountain peak. He goes so far, 
when his destined bride Parvati 
approaches, as to “allow her to 
serve him, though her charms 
were calculated to hinder mental 
abstraction,” but does not relax, 
and Parvati herself is driven to 
undertake ascetic rigours, dressed 
in bark. Raghu, in the poem 
dealing with his dynasty, retires 
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to a hermitage to prepare for the 
death of his mortal part, till after 
years of meditation he is released, 
attaining union with the eternal 
spirit which is beyond all dark. 
ness. The fairy in the Cloud-— 
Messenger is exiled among “the 
hermitages of Rama-peak, whose - 
pools are by Sita’s bathings sanc- 
tified”. Moreover, of course, — 
the major part of the action of — 
Sakuntala passes in a hermitage. — 

akuntala herself is a hermit- — 
maiden, though to western minds — 
mixed hermitages such as that to — 
which she belongs are somewhat 
novel. Religion and love blend — 
in the mind of the King when he © 


sees her: 


She is God’s vision, of pure thought 

Composed in his creative mind ; 
His reveries of beauty wrought 

The peerless pearl of womankind. 
So plays my fancy when I see 

How great is God, how lovely she. 


This reminds us that there is 
in this play a certain amount of 
didactic matter about the duty of 
women, from the Hindu point of — 
view. The charioteer cannot in- — 
terrupt the “Father of the Gods” 
because he is explaining to his wife 
Aditi “in answer to her question, 
the duties of a faithful wife’. These 
are elaborated by the father of 
the hermitage in sending Sakun- — 
tala forth, in a speech remini- 
scent, in style, of Polonius :— 


Obey your elders ; and be very kind 
To rivals ; never be perversely blind 
And angry with your husband, even though 


e 

Should prove less faithful than a man might 
be ; 

Be courteous to servants as you may, 

Not puffed with pride in this your happy day ; 

Thus does a maiden grow into a wife ; 

But self-willed women are the curse of life. 


The introduction, at the end © 
of Sakuntala, of the Father — 


—— 
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and the Mother of the Gods as 
characters in the play shows 
Kalidasa very much at home with 
his religion. The Greek drama- 
tists did not introduce Zeus or 
Hera, so far as we know, into any 
of their plays, certainly not into 
any which have been preserved. 
We have togo to the medieval Eng- 
lish “mystery” plays for the com- 
parable introduction of “God 
the father”. Kalidasa’s Kashyapa 
and Aditi are the more compa- 
nionable, for their sole function is 
to converse with the mortal cha- 
racters about the unravelling of 
the plot, whereas “God” in the 
English plays though he con- 
verses, for instance, with Abra- 
ham in the Chester Pageant 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Melchi- 
sedek, is mainly confined to 
general speeches, based broadly 
on the Bible. 

Apart from all this, there is a 
strain of true spirituality pervad- 
ing the work of Kalidasa. As an 
instance of this we may quote 
the beginning of that conventional 
drama of court intrigue, the earli- 
est play of the poet, Malavika 
and Agnimira : 


I see her who shines like the three Vedas 
incarnate, 


Accompanied by knowledge of the Supreme 
Soul. 


It is a peculiarly Indian charac- 
teristic—and a very welcome one 
—to find so abstract and philoso- 
phical a simile for womanly glory. 

Of the didactic vein which runs 
through even the most concentrat- 
ed lyric work of Kalidasa, that very 
beautiful poem, Cloud-Messenger, 
furnishes several examples. The 
doctrine of “Noblesse oblige,” for 
instance, is invoked by the fairy 
in speaking to the cloud,—“For 
the wealth of Nobleness hath 
fruit in peace of Sorrow’s pain”. 
(Stanza LIII). And the peculiar 
Indian worship of merit, contrast- 
ing favourably with the Western 
adulation of success, is quaintly 
expressed in the saying, 


Better pray in vain to Virtue than of 
' Dullness win desire. ( Stanza VI ) 


Men in India have debated 
where Kalidasa was born, and of 
what mother. For us it is suff- 
cient that he was born, like all 
poets, in Heaven, and drank the 
milk of Paradise before he came 
to earth in Hindustan. And there 
was a spiritual quality and inter- 
est in his art from which much 
may be learnt. 


C. R. KING 
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~ AVATARAS, BODHISATVAS AND TIRTHANKARAS 


[ Professor S. V. Venkateswara is familiar to our readers as a thought- 
provoking writer. This article is not a review but is a result of a perusal of two — 


recent publications.*—EDs. | 


In the Vedas we have a religion 
of cheerfulness and optimism. 
They pray to the bright and 
friendly powers of Nature. There 


is the idea of sin and shortcom- 


ing, but also faith in the certitude 
of forgiveness for the penitent 
sinner. There is no idea of the 
eternity or eternality of sin or 


of its periodical recurrence in the 


cyclic order of time. 

The masses of mankind are 
cast ina common mould. They 
are beset with the ills to which 
the flesh is heir. There is no in- 
clination to pursue what is noble 
and good. Sometimes there is a 
conscious surrender and helpless 
submission to the potency of driv- 
ing forces. “I know the right, 
but do not practise it. I know 
what would be wrong to do, and 
yet dare not refrain from doing 
it,” says Duryodhana in the 
Mahabharata. Political power 
may persecute those who are in 
the right path. The very protec- 
tors of the people become their 
oppressors. Institutions intended 
to safeguard individual liberty 
and religious conscience, degene- 
rate into strongholds of fanatical 
and inquisitorial tyranny. Socie- 


ty has to be saved from king, — 
priest, prince, or pope or a pea- © 
santry run mad. The wages of © 
sin is death; but the death sen- 
tence has to be meted out. The 
doctrine of original sin does not 
apply. There is a see-sawing of 
the forces of right and wrong, and 
now the one prevails and then 
the other. Virtue is often veiled 
and weak and too noble to defend 
itself by methods which would do 
harm to the other side. So the 
grace of God has to descend on 
the vice-ridden world till the 
balance should be restored. As 
the day is darkest before dawn, 
the height and summit of human 
suffering should be reached _be- 
fore the Avatara appears. Then 
there is the extirpation of vice as 
by a surgical operation and stabi- 
lity and sanity reign in place of 
terror and chaos. 

Hence the idea of the Avatara. 
As Sri Krishna says in the Guta, 
“for the protection of the good 
and the punishment of the wic- 
ked and holding aloft the banner of 
righteousness I am born from age 
to age, whenever the floral rapture 
of lily virtue is crushed under the 
iron heel of ascendent vice”. The 
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doctrine is not that of the ascent 
of man till he reaches the god- 
head, but of the descent of god to 
help the striving good and stamp 
out an overweening vice. The 
descent of god is not to be con- 
ceived as a single phenomenon 
where the whole essence of 
Eternity is imprisoned in mortal 
flesh. It consists of a series of 
such acts interspersed in time 
and place. This is described in 
the 10th chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita: “‘ There is no end to my 
incarnations, Oh Conqueror of 
every new realm, whatever is 
great, holy, serene or pure, what- 
ever is full of strength or filled 
with grace, know thou, that there 
is a manifestation of some ele- 
ment of my divine power.” 
e i 

The incipient ideas of Avatara 
are pre-Buddhistic in origin. They 
belong to the Brahmana period 
of the Vedic age and are illustrat- 
ed by the *Avataras of Vishnu. 
God appears as Fish and moves 


along the waters, propelling the ~ 


boat, in which are deposited the 
seeds of future creation. © This 
legend of the deluge appears for 
the first time in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. The Semitic ver- 
sion is a tame echo of the boat on 
the waters and of the laughter, 
crying and bursting into song 
figuratively described in the Taitt- 
riya Aranyaka. Land slowly 
emerges. The divine Boar helps 
to give it consistency and make it 
fit for tillage, and a broad ex- 
panse of arable land has floated 
on the back of the Divine Tor- 
toise. This triple agency in crea- 


tion, represents God as power in- 
tent on helping life, vitality, and 
vigour to emerge anew from 
the valley of the shadow cast by 
Death—Pralaya. The reign of 
moral law in the cosmos thus 
built, is illustrated by Narasimha. 
It is the Descent of Divine 
Wrath on irrate egoism and blind 
fanaticism, which would spare 
neither the innocence of a child 
nor the devotion of a_ wife. 
Trivikrama teaches the angle of 
cosmic vision to one, who, in the 
infatuation of power, sought the 
centre and circumference of all in 
the Ego and the Vanity Fair. 
The emergence of the Civilitas 
is next in evidence. In Parasgu 
Rama we have the social triumph 
of Patriarchy over promiscuity 
and polyandry, the stage of 
forest clearance preparatory to 
agricultural life, and the reclama- 
tion of marshy and waterlogged 
regions lying along the coast. 
Sri Rama is the ideal king who 
repressed the wicked and ruled in 
affluence and popularity. His 
glory was writ large on the land- 
scapes of human heart and spirit. 
It was proclaimed by the heavens 
which sent down showers in sea- 
son to quicken the responsive 
earth and the ever-balmy air. If 
Balarama was eternally at the 
plough, tilling and distilling, Sri 
Krishna adapted the Indian ideal 
of the State to the hard realities 
of altered political conditions. 
The messenger of peace advo- 
cates war to the knife and once 
in, it must be fought out. It is a 
religious synthesis of peace, but 
not at any price, for there cannot ~ 


» 
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be any hobnobbing with the devil 
or compromise with conscience. 
Vice and Injustice stalking abroad 


must be extirpated at any cost by 


the soldiers of God. And duty 
must be done regardless of con- 
sequences: she is the stern 
daughter of the voice of God. 

Il 


In the 6th century B. C. our 
religion was at the parting of the 
ways. Waves of pessimism suc- 
ceeded the cheery optimism of 
the Veda and the Vedanta. 
Humanity was struck with hor- 
ror at the potency of the world, 
flesh and devil. It sought refuge 
in cloistered seclusion, and flesh 
was mortified to save the soul 
from fire. The Hindu Sanyasin, 
the Buddhist Arhat and the Jain 
Sramana sought by these means 
to eradicate the intoxicants 
( Asravas ) of sense-desire, love of 
existence, and ignorance of specu- 
lative opinion. It was believed 
that by virtue of this discipline 
one could cross the ocean of 
deaths and births; attain the pure 
nature free from the sources of 
error; the title to homage from 
Gods and men; and the conquest 
of passions and __ infirmities. 
These conceptions crystallised in 
such terms as Kevali, Arhat and 
Jima. | 
After the 6th century there 
was an emphasis on Ethics in 
preference toritualism. Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Hinduism alike ad- 
vocated the ascent of man by 
progressive purification of thought, 
word and deed. The teachers 
or gurus were many and 
some of them taught myriads of 


pupils spread far and wide. Some — 
of them were system-makers, — 
founding schools of knowledge — 
lasting through the ages. Var- — 
dhamana Mahavira was the 24th © 
of such system builders in Jainism. — 
Gautama Buddha was preceded ~ 
by Adi Buddhas whose number 


is variously given as three, six, or 


twenty-four. With the imme — 
diate predecessors of the Buddha ~ 
and Mahavira we march into the 

dawn of proto-history. oi Krishna 
was the 9th Avatara and 
the teacher of the Gita, a gospel — 
for allages. The point to note ~ 
is that sporadic and fitful appear- — 
ances of the divine are not held 
satisfactory or sufficient; the 
chasing of the gloom of ignorance 
is a steady and continuous process 
and demands the emergence of a 
series of gurus. Each comes to 
give point to an ideal; Mahavira 
for instance, that of Brahma- 
charya (chastity and continence ) 
which has been neglected on 
account of the emphasis laid by 
his predecessor Parsvanath on the 
other elements of psycho-ethic 
life. The doctrine of descent of 
God gives place to that of ascent 
of man deified and worshipped. 

IV 


This is clear from the idea of the 
Bodhisatvas as distinguished from 
the Arhat in Buddhism. The 
latter is frigid and self-centred; 
the former is filled with maztra 
and desire to help others; he 
works not alone for spiritual self- 
evolution but for the uplift of 
God’s creatures. According to 
the scriptures of the Mahayana 
the number of Bodhisatvas is 
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legion—thousands, crores, and in 
one text 81 lakhs of millions of 
crores. One text has it that 
Buddhas are numberless as ‘sands 
on the river Ganges’. Each has 
his &shetra or territory, the spiri- 
tuality of which he ripens. The 
duration of life of a Bodhisatva 
is unlimited and immeasurable. 
His is a condition of ultra-mun- 
dane bliss ( Lokottara). He lives 
and moves like the common herd 
only for the sake of human 
service and uplift. 

The common man finds Buddha- 
hood a distant and doubtful goal. 
He shrinks from the measureless 
immensity and unapproachable 
sublimity of the Universal Spirit. 
He feels the need for intercessors. 
( Hence the approval of the wor- 
ship of the saints even by Sunni 
Islamites after the 12th century ). 
But faith in them was essential 
and we find the word Bhakti 
used in the Thera Gatha. The 
Bodhisatva doctrine offers lip 
homage to Wisdom, but exalts 
love, and activity, and offers for- 
giveness of sins confessed. The 
place of Wisdom glorified by 
Nagarjuna in the lst century is 
gradually taken by mercy 
(Karuna) and the triumph is 
complete by the 9th century. 
Altruism is regarded as an end in 
itself, instead of as a means to 
attain Bodhi. Avalokitesvara the 
deity of the compassionate glan- 
ces, can even abrogate the law of 
Karma. The apotheosis culmi- 
nates in identifying him with the 
Universal Spirit, with a lakh of 
arms and millions of eyes. 


The Bodhisatva ideal is that of 
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saving ‘all creatures’ even at the 
cost of one’s own salvation and 
supreme bliss. It was a protest 
against the aloofness and lack of 
altruism of the Arhats who had 
been saintly and serene but lacked 
spiritual fervour. The Pratyeka 
Buddhas were enlightened, but 
carried their illumination to the 
grave without proclaiming the 
truth to the world. The earliest 
records of the Buddha’s first 
sermons do not mention Nirvana 
which was something negative, a 
cessation of sorrow by the con- 
quest of the intoxicants (Asravas). 
The Bodhisatva scorned such a 
Nirvana where the liberated was 
lost to the world as a helper. He 
regarded it as a sort of negative 
neo-egoism. His position was 
that of a descended god who had 
to clip his wings, so that his pace 
may be slow enough to permit of 
those, who bring up the rear, to 
join him in the endless quest and 
the eternal race. The highest 
ideal of the Tirthankaras, the 
Bodhisatvas and Avataras alike 
was to speed up the spiritual life 
of all beings. The son of God 
becomes the son of Man the 
moment he realises his duties to 
his fellowmen. 


V 

Buddhist thinkers are loud in 
their denunciation of the doctrine 
of Avatara. The real body of 
the Bodhisatvas (Dharma K@ya) 
is cosmic and spiritual, and it is 
the Absolute and Transcendent 
Reality, one and indivisible for 
the entire Universe. All the 
Bodhisatvas are spiritually united 
in the Dharma Kaya whose 
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essence is cosmic law or Wisdom 
or merely Existence ( prajnd, sva- 
bhava, Tathata@). But the physi- 
cal body of each ( Ripa Kaya) is 
illusory and unreal like the shapes 
created by the magician mirmana. 
This illusion is the outcome of 
the Bodhisatvas’ wisdom in the 
choice of methods to convert his 
hearers (upaya kausalya) ; for the 
Bodhisatva was an active altruist 
and extrovert, too full of the milk 
of human kindness to permit him- 
self to live in solitary grandeur. 
All this, however, is the very 
soul and spirit of the Avatara 
doctrine. The various forms of 
the goddess (Saki) in the Safta 
Satt become one and indivisible 
before the overthrow of Sumbha- 
sura, though their various corpo- 
real manifestations were necessary 
for the extirpation of the smaller 
denizens of the nether ,world. In 
the Bhagavad-Gita Sri Krishna 
makes it clear that His real form 
is infinite ( Vzsvarupa ), and that 
all concrete forms are but pale 
reflections of some aspect or other 
in varying media. M@ya fetters 
action by attachment to results, 
and those whose spirit is unselfish 
get beyond the differentials caused 
by Maya, and grasp the integral 
of all in the bosom of the Lord. 
“Know Maya to be the Prakriti 
and Mayin or lord of Maya to be 
Iswara’ is an old Indian adage. 
The parallelism with Hinduism 
was complete when the Bodhi- 
satva was given also a Sambhéga 
kaya or celestial body like the 
Hindu Devas. The stage of 
Spiritualisation and _ unification 
had led to that of deification, and 


Bodhisatvas were invented as 
Buddhist counter-parts of Hindu 
Deities and their incarnations, 
Sometimes, it is true, each Bodhi- 
satva is merely a virtue of the 
Buddha personified, as Manjusri 
is of Wisdom; Avalokitesvara of — 
Mercy; and Maitreya of Friendli- 
ness and Love. One is reminded © 
of the Amesh Spentas of Zoroastri- 
anism which are personifications 
of Cosmic Law, good thought, 
piety, wholeness, dominion and 
immortality. But sometimes we — 
do find that titles of Hindu devas 
are presonified. The best in- — 
stances in point are Vajrapani 
and Kshitigarbha. The Sad- 
dharma Pundartka applies to the 
Bodhisatvas, epithets similar to 
those we find applied to Sri — 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita. 
The stories of Avalokitesvara 
in the Saddharma Pundartka are — 
parallel to those of Vishnu in the 
Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas. 
The description of the land of bliss 
in the Sukhavati Vytha and of — 
the saviours Amitabha and Man- 
jusri and the visit of the Buddha to 
Ravana in Lanka described in the 
Lankavatara are reminiscent of — 
Hindu influences. Ratnasam- — 
bhava and Amogha-Siddhi have 
the Abhaya and Varada pose in 
Mahayana iconography as in 
Vaishnava images. The _ thou- 
sand Buddhas in the grottoes of 
Serindia correspond to the thou- 
sand names of Vishnu and Siva. 
Most interesting is the neo- 
nirvana of the Suvarnaprabha 
Sutra (Na Buddhah parinirvati 
na Dharmah parihiyate). The — 
smile of Shri Krishna is charac- © 
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teristic both in the Gita and the 
Bhagavata Purana. So is the 
smile of the Buddha in the 
Avadana stories, and from his 
smile issue rays of blue, yellow, 
red and white. 
VI 

The main danger in social 
service is that, when self-conscious, 
it begets in the server a sense of 
egoism or even superciliousness. 
The Upanisads, therefore, remind 
us, that even self-sacrifice is due 
toacertain aim at self-satisfaction. 
“Tt is not for the sake of your son 
that you hold him dear, but 
in order to please yourself.” 
Very often in life the pleasure 
we get in pleasing others is greater 
than the sacrifice involved in the 
act. The Gita substitutes for this 
philosophy that of a disinterested 
discharge of duty, a homage to 


Prolegomena to a New Metaphysic. 
By THOMAS WHITTAKER. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s.) 

The distinction of earning an exalted 
reputation with a small output, ascribed 
by a famous judgment to Collins among 
the poets, belongs as by right to Mr. 
Whittaker among the philosophers; and 
his latest work, in its brevity and depth, 
may be taken analogically as the ab- 
stract and brief chronicle of his lifework. 
It contains three chapters only: two of 
moderate length which treat respectively 
of the refutation of Pragmatism and of 
the constructive aspect of Mr. Whit- 
taker’s philosophy being connected by a 
short defence of ontology ; and the only 
supplementation of this material takes 
the form of an excursus justifying the 
view, adopted in the text, of the unity of 
Plato’s thought as against the rival 
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the Cosmic Power which design- 
ed the sphere of one’s duties in 
the social order. If each does the 
duty pertaining to his rank and 
station there is perfection for self 
as well as stability and progress 
in society. But the sanction of 
this abstract principle was found 
insufficient in the warm life of the 
work-a-day world. So in the 
Bhagavata Purana Love is intro- 
duced as the moving force. It 
is the mark of true Love that she 
gives without thought of return. 
She gives her all, because she 
must, and is unaware even of the 
extent or purpose of the gift. The 
love of mother to her child is 
that of the gofzs to Krishna in 
the Purana, of man to his sweet- 
heart in the Gita-govinda. It 
denies nothing and is not con- 
scious of its self-denial. 


S. V. VENKATESWARA 


theory based on the evidence of the dis- 
puted Platonic letters. Yet within this 
short compass Mr. Whittaker gives us 
all and more than all that his title pro- 
mises, for if, as he explicitly admits, the 
metaphysical viewpoint at which he 
arrives is not so much a new creation 
as a new syncretism, whatever deduc- 
tions are due on this account are amply 
balanced by the fact that they are es- 
sentially more than mere “ Prolego- 
mena’, Yet the term has an august 
history—as the use made of it by Kant 
and by T. H. Green may bear witness— 
and its employment is not inappropriate 
to a presentation which gives us the 
categorical and schematic framework of 
a new vista rather than the rotundity of 
an elaborate panlogism. 

There are early evidences to shew 
that Mr, Whittaker has found the mere 
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task of asserting the rights of theoretic 
truth against pragmatism to be too much 
of a skiomachy for his taste. His foe is 
veiled not so much in the mist that 
saved Aeneas in the Iliad as by the 
Protean nature of his multiple personal- 
ity; and after bearing in mind that there 
are said to be thirteen extant varieties 
of Pragmatism one need not be surpris- 
ed to find that Mr. Whittaker relin- 
quishes the game of “hunt the pragma- 
tist” as too tiring, especially as he is kind 
enough to give Protagoras himself the 
benefit of the doubt and to interpret his 
doctrine in the terms of the eponymous 
dialogue rather than in those of the 
Theaetetus. ‘The argument of the first 
chapter thus soon passes into the posi- 
tive mode, and finds its issue in thecon- 
tention that with the Aristotelian logic 
(at the lowest estimate the foundation 
of all subsequent developments in that 
discipline ), with the Kantian solution of 
the Platonic problem of the metaphysical 
status of mathematical truth, and with 
the work of Bacon and Mill on the 
philosophical presuppositions of science, 
ontology, or at any rate pre-ontology, 
has set up three landmarks more last- 
ing than brass. It is at this point that 
Mr. Whittaker claims that the new 
attitude adopted by philosophical men 
of science, that “confirmation of modern 
idealistic criticism from a _ process 
within physical science itself’? which 
suggests that the primordial entities 
towards which science is feeling its 
way are purely symbolic in the 
sense that they offer themselves as 
no correlates of human sense-functions, 
may mark a definite parting of the ways. 
Speculative philosophy, it is hinted, 
may of course refuse to venture further 
upon uncharted seas; but if she does so, 
she falters at a moment when the 
powers that flouted her are almost per- 
suaded to seek her aid, and that is hard- 


ly a moment for that policy of “coer- 
cendi intra terminos imperii’’ which 
recommended itself to Kant. This is 


one of the most convincing statements 
of the philosophical import of the present 
cosmological situation that has yet been 
formulated ;.and it is all the more im- 


- 


pressive because its sponsor declines to 
take a rash step further forward and to 
subscribe to the too facile suggestion 
that the possible indeterminacy of 
the physical unit of mass may consti- — 
tute a sound philosophical argument in 
favour of the hypothesis of man’s free- — 
will. 

The parenthetic chapter with which 
Mr. Whittaker connects this position 
with his own suggested basis for 
further speculation forms an important 
step in the argument in that it envisages 
the argument against the renewal of the 
search for reality no longer on the 
biological or pragmatic level but on the 
deeper ground of the element of agnoio- 
logy in the great ontologists from Plato 


onwards ; and it reaches forward to the 


subject dealt with in the last chapter by 
means of the suggestion that the “ Idea 
of the Good” is to be interpreted as the 
abstract teleological form of the concrete 
interactions within the “ realm of ends” 
which Plato called the dialektike eidén. 
This passage deserves to be placed 
beside Professor Whitehead’s conception 
of the Platonic ideas as “eternal objects” 
which become “ ingredient into” pheno- 
mena, not merely as representing the 
ontological aspect of Whitehead’s cosmo- 
logy, but also as harmonising with it 
into a dual representation of the power 
of Platonism to renew its meaning and its 
imagery “deep in the universal heart of 
man’, Starting from an adumbration of 
the problety of the One and the Many, 
which doubtless retains its dual Platonic 
role of the fascinating morsel of the 
neophyte and of the serious concern of the 
loftiest minds, Mr. Whittaker eschews 
all attempts to consider the question of 
the primal procession of the Many and 
focuses attention upon the question of 
the metaphysical status of multiplicity as 
such. Arguing that the discernible form 
of teleology must be supposed to enter 
with the advent of | the organism, he 
maintains that the ‘ ‘ teleological idea” 
begins at this point perceptibly to “deter- 
mine the direction of a motion otherwise 
ambiguous” and that this idea itself is 
it _, Part of a pre-existent Many”. This 

“pre-existent Many” is viewed as 
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metaphysical plurality from which the 
hysical universe of “things” and 

“individuals” forms as it were a selec- 
tion ; but Mr. Whittaker is sufficiently 
indifferent to the charge of taking up 
too anthropomorphic a standpoint to 
suggest that it is at least possible that 

“the world of organic life may be a 
directed phase of a process destined to 
prepare for human thought, by which 
at length all past causes ...... are 
grasped”. The final stages of the 
argument, wherein it is demonstrated 
that teleology does not imply regression- 
less advance, that pessimism has been 
strangely prolific of theodicies, and that 
the triple end of the teleological process 
may be viewed under the scheme of the 
Kantian triad of Truth, Goodness and 


_ Beauty, are admirably developed: and 
_ in the end we have the suggestion that 


a combination of the intuitions of 
Leibniz, Proclus, and Bergson may lead 
us back—or forward—to the vision of 
Plotinus and to a new interpretation of 
the destiny of unitary personality as a 
*“monad” endued with “aseitas,” to 
enjoy immortality in the triadic form of 
teleological idea, rational thought, and 
‘memory in its suprasensuous mani- 
festation. 

It is possible that Mr. Whittaker, 
who has very completely shewn that 
“questions of the future of mind or 
minds are not capable of any facile solu- 
tion,’”” and who moreover has amply 
made good his defence of his dialectical 
transition from “organism” to “indivi- 
dual,” has not been quite so successful 
in giving internal harmony to all the 
components in his provisional synthesis. 
It is not, for instance, quite easy to 
reconcile the boldness of the anthropo- 
centric standpoint with the less assured 
intimation that “One manifestation of 
the pre-existent Many is in the lives of 
animals, culminating in human life”. 
Nor are we wholly satisfied by the 
comforting thought that we need not 
fear to be anthropocentric because we 
can say either that the Creator finds 
Creation so easy or that “tantae molis 
erat’’—“‘mortalia condere sarda,” as Mr. 
Whittaker might have finished his hexa- 


meter. The first is the explanation of 
Spinoza—" non defuit ei materia ad 
omnia ab infimo usque ad summum per- 
fectionis gradum creanda’”’—and it is as 
inadequate ethically as the latter is 
metaphysically. Again, whatever the 
merits of the gentle contention bet- 
ween Mr. Whittaker and Dr. Inge 
as to the shade, if any, of determinism 
discoverable in Plotinus, it is not easy 
to endorse Mr. Whittaker’s commenda- 
tion of Hume’s image of the prisoner who 
prefers to try to break prison rather 
than to bribe a stern gaoler, since the 
point really proved is not so much that 
we are more firmly convinced of 
necessity in proportion as we under- 
stand it from within” as that it is better 
policy to work on materials which 
apparently must yield to adequate treat- 
ment than on a will which, being free 
or seemingly free, may remain finally 
intractable. The case against determi- 
nism however sits even more loosely to 
Mr. Whittaker’s main thesis than does 
the defence of the integrity of Plato- 
nism, and should only be judged as 
more or less of a parergon. He has 
shewn by the erudition and ingenuity of 
his main line of thought that the present 
crucial time for philosophy seems 
fraught with a clear mandate for in- 
trepid advance, and he has presented a 
strong case for a modified Leibnizianism 
from which the elements of parallelism 
and sectarian theodicy have been re- 
fined away. He has moreover suggested 
that it is in the direction of speculative 
elaboration of the conception of palinge- 
nesis, itself never far from the deepest 
thought of either Plato or Leibniz, that 
the main line of advance must move. 
His explanation of the status of human 
mind in the present world-process in 
relation to the “pre-existent Many” and 
its unlimited evolutionary actualisation 
is at times not easy to follow: but he 
has brilliantly demonstrated the truth 
that a de-spiritualised metaphysic, already 
deeply wounded in the house of its 
friends, is ripe for overthrow before a 
spiritual idealism which dares to seize 
and face its opportunity unflinchingly. 
CRATYLUS 
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Heredity, in the light of Esoteric 
Philosophy. By IRENE BasTow 
Hupson, M.B., M.B.B.S., L.M.C., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. ( Rider & Co., 
London. 35, 6d.) 

The author is evidently a serious 
student of The Secret Doctrine, (includ- 
ing the so-called 3rd volume ) and other 
Theosophical works, and her book is an 
attempt to present to the public a sketch 
of the genesis of man on this earth as 
given out by H. P. Blavatsky and her 
Eastern Teachers. Its aim is to awa- 
ken its readers to an appreciation of 
man’s Spiritual nature, and to invite 
modern science to a study of the philoso- 
phy of the Ancient East. The present 
day morality is strongly condemned, and 
the writer makes an earnest appeal for 
greater purity of life and the abolition of 
such prevalent evils as birth-control, 
injections into the blood stream, etc. To 
students of Theosophy this little book 
will be most interesting, as it outlines 
the teachings of The Secret Doctrine 


Caste and Race in India. ByG.S. 
GHURYE, Ph. D. (Cantab). (Kegan Paul, 
London. 10s. 6d. net. ) 

The subject is one of absorbing inter- 
est not only to students of anthropology, 
and sociology, but also to politicians and 
social reformers, who will find enlighten- 
ment in this study. For the most part 
our knowledge of the subject was so 
long derived from the writings of Wes- 
tern researchers but even after their 
best efforts room was left for native 
scholars to come forward and bring to 
bear upon it their knowledge of facts 
from within. Dr. Ghurye, who has a 
mastery of the principles of anthropo- 
logy with a knowledge of the modern 
theories of caste, and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the facts to be found 
in Indian literature, is specially compe- 
tent for the task. 

The institution of caste, the author 
holds, is no special Hindu peculiarity: 
it is one of the remarkable developments 

in the history of sociology at large. “So- 
cial differentiation with its attendant 
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dealing briefly with rounds and races, 
the sin of the mindless, reincarnation 
and karma, etc. One wishes for a more 
convincing and systematized presenta- 
tion of the wealth of material given out 
mostly by means of quotations ( some- 
times without the quotation marks). To 
the average reader most of these will be 
incomprehensible, and he may refuse 
the ethical instruction with which they 
are intermixed on the ground that he 
doesn’t know what it is all about: 
Whether it will succeed in arresting the 
attention of the non-Theosophical reader, 
and especially of the man of science, i 
doubtful. Yet the book contains valua- 
ble information and is a noble effort to 
popularize the doctrines of Theos 
And so we cannot but hope with 

author that the current of thought i 
sends out into the world may indee ; 
awaken other similar currents, thas 

making its contribution to the ca 
of the mind of the Race. 


S. B. 
demarcation of groups and of status of 
individuals is a very widespread feature 
of human society.” In greater number 
of communities the status is dependent 
on the individuals’ achievement in the 
fields of activity prized by the commu- 
nities, while in others it is determined 
by birth. The theory of status by birth, 
while holding true of other peoples of 
the Indo-European group, has been 
carried by the Hindus to its utmost 
limit, and the uniqueness of the Hindu 
system lies in its classification of some 
groups as untouchable and unapproach- 
able. The history of the Hindu institu- 
tion of caste forms an interesting study. 
The author passes in review through 
the ages, from the early Vedic period 
the present time, to show how the socia 
philosophy of caste ruled in the past 4 
has been affected by the modern ideal 5 
of rights and duties. In any case, he 
considers it an unadulterated evi 
Whatever had been the state of affaii 
in the past, the advent of the British @ 
the political head of society might havé 
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greatly improved the position, but to 
consolidate their power over a strange 
land and people they thought it 10re 
prudent to leave the system severel 
alone. Instead of making the caste-spirit 
innocuous they have rather nursed it. 
This has mainly stood in the way of the 
formation of an Indian nationhood. Ne- 
vertheless, the rigidity of the practice of 
caste has relaxed. To-day a section of 
the Hindus—the modernly educated 
persons—has revolted on their own 
against the old restrictions, and the 
most advanced of these, the author in- 


The Extension of Consciousness. By 
C. W. OLLIVER B. A., B. Sc., E.S. E. 
(Rider & Co., London. 15s.) 

This is emphatically a book to recom- 
mend to all who view mysticism, as it 
should be viewed if it is genuine, from 
a scientific stand-point. If there is one 
thing more than another for which the 
mystics stand, it is an extension of con- 
sciousness. They dare to hope, ultimate- 
ly, for a consciousness extended to be 
universal. Can this idea appeal, in any 
rational sense, to the scientific mind ? 
Mr. Olliver, in a balanced and admirable 
treatise, maintains that it can. He 
leaves nothing to chance, but in plain 
language submits the known facts to 
the cold light of a scientific examination. 

His theories, Mr. Olliver says, are 
only working theories, but he claims re- 
cognition for his facts as being beyond 
dispute. It is a fact, for instance, that 
all individuals to some extent, and cer- 
tain of them in greater degree, possess 
the faculty of extending their awareness 
to include objects or ideas which are 
beyond the limits of perception afforded 
by the five senses. Whether such an 
extension can be developed or not, “the 
mere fact that it exists must shake Sci- 
ence and Philosophy to their very founda- 

tions, since their scheme of things can 
admit no assumption of this nature’. 
Mr. Olliver marshals his proofs very 
ably from experiments with both normal 
and abnormal subjects, and then discuss- 
es telepathy, the foretelling of future 


cluded, would do away with the system 
in toto on account of its baneful results 
on the nation. The book is well written 
and should appeal to a wide circle of 
readers, and especially to those in the 
West, who are eager to understand the 
problem of modern India in some of its 
varied aspects. One of the reforms 
suggested by the author is the starting 
of theological seminaries for training 
Hindu priests who will break the mono- 
poly of the Brahmanas; but what will 
they be taught ? 


J. K. M. 


events, and spiritualistic phenomena, 
letting in on these popular topics of the 
day a much-needed breath of fresh air 
from his reasoning brain. His explana- 
tions are careful re-statements of con- 
clusions that might be expected from 
one developing his conscious life. 

The development of the intuition is a 
matter of primary importance. What 
has Mr. Olliver to say about that, in 
connection with what he calls crypt- 
aesthesia, the faculty of extended aware- 
ness ? 


An individual with a highly developed 
mentality or intelligence has not the same re- 
stricted consciousness as that of the average 
man. His mind will work along lines which 
must ever remain mysterious to the majority. 
They call this intuition. Is genius merely in- 
tuition? Itis a well-observed fact that all 
great scientific discoveries are due to intuitive 
thought and by no means to an “‘infinite capa- 
city for taking pains’’ ; that comes afterwards, 
Intuition is an exceedingly curious conception ; 
but a very real one. It is just as mysterious as 
cryptaesthesia, perhaps even more so. Ed- 
dington, unable to deny its importance, con- 
siders it as a sort of ‘‘side door’’ through 
which facts may enter into our consciousness ; 
but in that case, so is cryptaesthesia. Both 
are akin, inasmuch as they apparently ignore 
the medium of our ordinary senses. We can- 
not say that cryptaesthesia is merely intuition, 
any more than we would be justified in stating 
that intuition is due to the existence of cryp- 
taesthetic faculties. Both, however, are un- 
deniably real and depend on an extension of 
our awareness, either through our normal 
senses, which does not seem very probable, or 
through some further medium, the existence 
of which it has been my object to suggest. 


R. A. L. ARMSTRONG 
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Oriental Conference Papers. By SIR 
JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI. Mont. ( Pilot 

Street, Upper Colaba, Bombay.) 

This volume represents a collection of 
ten papers on subjects connected with 
Parsee culture and literature, read by 
Sir J. J. Modi, before the various sec- 
tions of the six Oriental Conferences 
held up to now in India. Dr. Modi is, 
in conjunction with the late Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, the originator of these con- 
ferences in his native land, which have 
proved a great success and an incentive 
for the development of home studies. 

It requires a specialist in this field to 
discuss in detail the profound papers of 
the author, and since I cannot claim 
this qualification I must content myself 
with a few general remarks. 

The collection contains four notable 
essays, v7z., one on “Alexander the Great 
and the Ancient Literature of the Par- 
sees,” another on“ The Doctrine of Karma 
from the Zoroastrian point of view,” a 
third on the “Hun Invaders of India” 
and a fourth on “The Parsee High 
Priest, D. A. Kaiwan (1529-1614). 
The last named article gives valuable 
information about Sufism, with reference 
to which we have to correct one over- 
sight in so far as he places Rabi’s in 
the first century A. D., whereas it should 
have been the eighth. 

Since the general reader probably 
knows very little about Parsee customs 
it may not be out of place to refer here 
to the very old custom in every Parsee 
family of keeping two record books, 

_viz., the Disa-Pothi (family death re- 
gister) and the Nam-grahan (record 
of name-taking, , 7. ¢., christening ). 
'. Sir J. J. Modi deals with the Disa- 
pothi in a separate essay. Every family 
is supposed to have a Disa-pothi, in 
which the names of the departed ances- 
tors and members of the family and also 
those of the departed relations by blood 
Or marriage are entered with the dates. 
There are three processes, which fol- 
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low one another, for preparing a Disa- 
pothi : 

(a) When a death takes place the 
priests enter it on a stray slip of paper. 
They go on doing so for a month. 

(6) At the end of a month, or, at 
convenience, at two or three more 
months, they enter the notes of death 
into a paper which they call bandhio. 

(c) At the end of the year, or at con- 
venience later on, the names of all the 
dead during the year are entered into a 
vahi or. book called disa-pothi. 

Sometimes the name of a living per- 
son (zindeh ravan) is found in the list of 
the names of the dead. The following 
custom among the Parsees explains this: 
A person, in his life-time, performs for 
the benefit of his soul all the ceremonies 
including the funeral ceremony which 
will have to be performed at his death 
by his surviving relatives. This is con- 
sidered a meritorious act for him. When 
one does so in his life-time, he is believ- 
ed to feel easy in mind ; it will not mat- 
ter much, if, under any circumstances, 
his funeral ceremonies are not 2rform- 
ed after his death.  —— * 

Interesting is the mention of the 
Hamazor ceremony, ( p. 157), in which 
all participants join hands, thus symbol- 
ising the unification of the individual 
with all others and the attunement to 
the spiritual Universe, based on the 
identity of life in all. This is the essence 
of prayer. Sir J. J. Modi compares this 
ceremony with the “kiss of peace” 
among the Jews. 

One cannot help feeling impressed 
with the nobility, truth and spirituality 
of the Parsee prophets and their writ- 
ings, to which Dr. Modi’s book bears 
eloquent testimony. And yet many of 
the ancient Pahlavi books were lost in 
the conflagration of the Royal Palace 
of Persepolis to which Alexander the 
Great set fire himself ina fit of drunken- 
ness at the instigation of a concubine 
called Thais ( p. 108 seq.) 


W. STEDE 
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[A. E. Waite is well-known for his many valuable books—veritable flames 
of old knowledge which are worth an exchange with more than one modern bulb. 
Every quarter he will give to our readers, the benefit of his researches and 
reading of the many periodicals containing matter of interest—Ens. | 


Professor Julian Huxley, dis- 
cussing the Rudi Schneider ex- 
periments in Telekinesis at the 
Paris International Metapsychical 
Institute and at the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research 
in London, bears something more 
than tentative witness to the view 
that they present “a new mode 
of interaction between the 
realm of mind and the realm of 
matter’; and that if they are 
confirmed, “they put into the 
hands of science a key which is 
destined to unlock a new domain 
of knowledge”.* Professor D. F. 
Fraser-Harris proclaims in the 
same connection ‘‘a new era in 
Psychical Research”, or at least 
adopts this title for a general 
account of the experiments and 
his reflections thereupon. It is 
based on his own vigilant ex- 
perience at the London sittings 
and on Dr. Osty’s report in Revue 
Métapsychiquet. Itis a new era 
in more than one sense. Professor 
Fraser-Harris is “ convinced that 
fraud did not play any part in the 
London sittings,’* while Mr. 
Theodore Besterman, another 
witness, speaking of those in Paris, 
affirms that “ fraud in the ordinary 
sense may be ruled out”.t Dr. 
Osty’s report must be read, how- 
ever, at first hand by those who 


would be assured personally. He 
devised “an arrangement of infra- 
red rays,” whereby any interrup- 
tion “could not only be signalled 
by the ringing of an electric bell 
but photographed by the oscilla- 
tions of the spot of red light 
actuated by a very sensitive 
galvanometer”. It is added that 
in this manner “the personal 
equation was eliminated”. Here 
is the first point, and the second 
is that Rudi Schneider’s pheno- 
mena of Telekinesis, or movement 
of objects at a distance of five or 
six feet from where he is seated, 
are yet the seeming result of 
strenuous muscular effort on his 
part: witness (1) his forced and 
rapid breathing,(2) clenched hands, 
(3) bodily contortions, (4) groans 
and moans. It seems difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this 
discovery, taken in connection 
with the fact that a “state of 
trance or particular modification 


of Rudi’s psychism ‘is’ a causal _ 
sine qua non for the subsequent — 


exhibition of the telekinstic hap- 
penings”’. Rudi out of trance can 
no more levitate distant objects 
than the least psychic of his sitters. 
One is led to speculate whether 
the Osty arrangement of infra-red 
rays will be brought to bear by 
Dr. Crandon on the phenomena 


* See LIGHT, Sept. 23, 1932. 


+ See No. 6 of 1931 and Nos. 1 & 2 of 1932. 
$ PROCEEDINGS of the Society for Psychical Research, June, 1932, 
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produced in the presence of his 
gifted and famous wife, Margery, 
who is perhaps even a more 
powerful psychical medium than 
Rudi himself—certainly more 
diversified. 

While the exploration of the 
Land of Psyche is advancing with 
such strides and absorbing public 
attention in ways too many to 
enumerate, the World of the 
Mystics—which for some of us is 
the Land of Nous—becomes al- 
most from month to month a more 
living interest. It is exhibited at 
their value by new associations 
but more especially by the con- 
tinuous appearance of authentic 
books and articles in literary 
reviews. New voices are being 
heard and familiar personalities are 
still here to testify. Mr. Edmond 
Holmes is an old name among 
us, and many will have been 
drawn recently to his monograph 
on the Headquarters of Reality, 
in part because of its subject but 
in part because of Mr. Holmes as 
an expositor thereof. He has un- 
folded in many essays and in 
more than one book the Doctrine 
of the Unity. For some of us 
who have taken into our hearts 
the old Zoharic maxim that in the 
last resource there is no distinction 
between Shekinah and the Holy 
One, and who know its connota- 
tions, will be ever his willing 
audience. He lays down in his 
last words that “‘ he who has lived 
his way—the way of self-loss and 
self-transcendence—into the heart 
of Reality is ‘ the master of those 
who know’’’.* But Mr. Holmes 


*. The Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1932, pp. 129-140, 
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is aware also that in self-trans- 
cendence and so only do we find © 
the Self of Reality. And this is 
the finding of God. The key, 
however, of such findings is that 
here is the one quest wherein that 
which we propose to attain is that — 
which in truth we are. At a first 
glance therefore it would seem 
not alone a simple quest but one 
wherein the seeker might scarcely — 
err or fail. That which interposes — 
to bar the way is unfortunately — 
another self, one of the “ correlat- 
ed opposites” contrasted by Mr. 
Holmes, otherwise the false self, 
over against “the One, the All” 
which abides in each, “in the unity — 
of its totality, as his Real Self.” 
From this point of view, the work © 
of self-transcendence is operated 
on the false self. As regards the 
path of attainment, it is for Mr. 
Holmes, as for all the witnesses, a 
path of love, a path of sacrifice, a 
path of contemplation on that 
which abides within us while in 
respect of the attainment itself all — 
Western Mystics have exhausted 
language and not found the word 
for that “Incommunicable secret”. 
They have stood “ perforce silent 
in its presence’. But it calls to 
be affirmed (1) that the sacrifice 
is of that and all that which does 
not belong to Reality; (2) that 
the contemplation object is the 
eternal subject within us; and (3) 
that the only efficacious love 
which can be poured out upon 
others flows from the inward’ 
centre of our being. As the present 
writer has indicated elsewhere, and 
on many occasions, it is above all 
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things love without the body of 
desire—not because this is beyond 
redemption, but its redemption is 
of another order, and for those 
who accept Reincarnation would 
connect with Karmic Law. 
There is one thing more: the 
finding of God will never be ful- 
filled without until it has been 
achieved within. 

The name of Abelard is with 
us still in these days of ours. A 
new edition of certain immortal 
Letters may bring it back to us 
vividly, or a study in a literary 
journal. The most recent of all 
is a graphic picture by Miss 
Barclay Carter which seems true 
to the spirit and the life from 
what we know of the records. 
One of his memorable lines—Cum 
erit omnia Deus in omnibus— 
may be the flash of a moment 
and even suggest deeper things to 
those who read—or a few of 
them—than it did to him who 
wrote the Canticle from which 
the words are drawn—to him, 
brilliant controversialist the Mas- 
ter, about whom a school of 
disciples would gather, as if in a 
moment, wheresoever he found 
himself. What days have passed 
since he, in his “all-daring ration- 
alism’’, as Miss Carter puts it, 
felt able to affirm and maintain 
that “nothing should be believed 
which is not understood”. What 
lists he rode in, in what tilts he 
scored, till after many Calvaries, 
the day came and its morrow 
when he saw St. Bernard and all 
the Bishops arrayed at the Coun- 
cil of Sens, anno 1140; when he 
saw in their faces that he 


was condemned ere they heard 
him; when he stilled an eager 
tongue and transferred the appeal 
to Rome; when Rome satified 
Sens and all its findings; when he 
fled to Cluny and—figuratively or 
perhaps literally—died in the 
arms of loving kindness which 
were those of Peter the Vener- 
able. What days have passed, 
what farings in ways of change. 
Will Rome ever dare now to 
summona Vatican Council and 
complete the work unfinished in 
1870? More cruel question still, 
would it matter if Rome did? 
Great though it be in its history, 
great once in political power, the 
story of the Church seems that of 
the world ill lost and God not 
gained, except by individual souls. 
And Abelard in his thesis was 
once and one great time wrong, 
yet ten times over right. When 
at an earlier period he took refuge 
in the wilderness of ‘“ desolate 
plains” and found therein some 
breath of the Spirit of God, some 
grace of Divine Comfort which 
seemed to him that of the Para- 
clete, who thinks to-day, amidst 
his sorrows and his prayers, that 
in deep wells of thought he did 
not feel the presence of that 
“Something not ourselves” in 
which we must believe, though it 
baffles for ever the merely logical 
mind? So was he wrong, once 
only and one great time, but over 
and over right. How fares it now 
with that which, being beyond 
understanding, is imposed on the 
authority of others? Who shall 
attempt itnow? And as to past 
Church Doctrine, how lightly is 
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that passed over, how theology 
as such drops out, how well is it 
taken for granted in communions 
that make for progress, that we 
may keep on the side of exhorta- 
tion and not on the rack of debate. 
Rome is always excepted, where 
the Mass matters indeed, but the 
preaching little enough, at least 
in most cases. Meanwhile Miss 
Carter closes concerning Abelard 
with an eloquent reminder, name- 
ly, that “‘nineteen Cardinals, over 
fifty Bishops and Archbishops, 
and two Popes had been his 
students”. This notwithstanding 
some among us will be open to 
realise that his chief title to re- 
membrance, after all the wrang- 
ling, is not that which remains of 
his writings, is not his love for 
Heloise, but her great of all great 
loves for him.* 

There are still those who may 
love Bishop Berkeley for his once 
New Theory of Vision and yet 
more in spite of it, because they 
love Alciphron and Siris perhaps 
above all, an immortal tract con- 
cerning the virtues of Tar-Water 
and divers matters therewith con- 
nected or arising thereform. The 
whole cosmos arises and a world 
of high Theosophia. ‘These can- 
not fail to be intrigued when they 
hear about Berkeley’s Library, the 
Catalogue of which was printed 
by Leigh and Sotheby in 1796, 
when the books were put up for 
sale. It came into possession of 
the British Museum and was 
interred, so to speak, in the News- 


* The Contemporary Revue, Sept., 1932 


t See MIND, Oct., 1932, 


paper Room, but had no place in 
the Reading Room Catalogue un- 
til 1912. The Sotheby pamphlet 
of 46 pp. includes also the Libra- 
ries of Berkeley’s son, grandson 
and a kinsman, making some 1600 
items in all, of which 1100 are 
referred to the Bishop of Cloyne 
as owner. It remained unknown 
to all intents and purposes till it 
was discovered in 1929 by Mr. 
René Maheu, who wrote about it 
ina Revue d’Hist. de la Philo- 
soplie. There is of course no 
need or opportunity to speak of 
the bibliographical content here; 
but one item may be noted with 
curious interest—No. 167 in the 
List, being Jacob Bohme’s Aurora 
Day or Spring, published in 1712.7 
One must read Szvs again in the 
light of Berkeley’s possession of 
this volume, whether or not it 
may be difficult to believe that 
the idealist of the early 18th 
Century owed anything to the 
Teutonic Philosopher. Assuredly 
the Irish Prelate dwelt in the 
Land of Nous and Bohme assur- 
edly in a world of vision, strangely 

ordered and strangely unfolded 
before him. For himself and for 
many who have lived in his light, 

it has been a world of authentic 

revelation, and his work has been 

held to be that of one who had 

seen into the heart of things. It 

continues to exercise an influence 

among an increasing few, and the 

fact has justified the publication 

of most of his volumesin new and 

admirable editions.[ No one can 


The reference is to those which have been issued by Mr. J. M, Watkins, and they 


include the Mysterium Magnum, 
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eats ES a one 


offer judgment concerning him in 
a few words; but essentially 
speaking his revelation belongs to 
the Land of Psyche; yet is it 
somewhere on the border line 
giving entrance to the Land of 


Nous. Apart from what must be 
called his system, the works of 
Bohme are full of deep insight 
and shadow forth, after their own 
manner, many luminous reflec- 
tions from the World of Reality. 


A. E. WAITE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SEARCH FOR SOUL 


The Journal of Transactions of the 
Society for Promoting the Study of 
Religions issued in June, 1932, contains 
reports of lectures delivered on “Greek 
and Roman Ideas of the Soul” covering 
the subject-matter progressively from 
the period of Early Greeks to that of 
the Neo-Platonists. We feel bound there- 
fore to point out that the philosophical 
search for Soul is contemporaneous 
with the dawn of reflection. This 
concept which is looked upon with 
Suspicion because it refuses to be 
Squeezed into the straight-jacket of 
scientific experimentation under labora- 
tory control is the basis of religion and 
philosophy.. While the laboratory dis- 
ciplinarians like Sir Arthur Keith are 
maintaining that humanity survives 
Only in posterity, there persists a 
respectable body of opinion believing in 
immortality of the soul. There is no 
need to recapitulate the interesting 
account of the search for Soul under- 
taken by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, embodied in the Journal of 
Transactions but a very significant 
step in comparative study will have 
been taken if the quintessentials of 
Indian quest after Soul are mentioned. 

Without needless circumlocution or 
equivocation, we may as well directly 
state that the existence of a spiritual 
entity (call it by whatever name you 
please, spirit, soul, self, consciousness, 
etc.) encased in a nervous mechanism 
is a factual and methodological postu- 
late of Indian thought. The Rig-Vedic 
hymns, the Upanishadic texts, the 


Epics, the Six Systems of philosophy, 
Jainism, and Buddhism have postulated 
the existence of soul.. The Monistic 
systems like the Advaita of Sankara- 
charya emphasize the existence of One 
Soul, and the Dualistic and. Pluralistic 
systems like those of Madhvacharya 
maintain the existence of a plurality of 
souls, 

Philosophy, Oriental or Occidental, 
must take its stand on the solid bed- 
rock of the consolidated rational experi- 
ence of humanity. Life is full of in- 
equalities, in the matter of ability, 
equipment, and endowment of indivi- 
duals and communities.. The observed 
inequality needs a rational explanation. 
There is no inconsistency in an endea- 
vour logically to prove the existence of 

oul postulated methodologically. The 
Sankhya system makes a fine attempt 
( Purushosti-bhoktribhavat-—kaivalyar- 
tham-pravrittescha ...) at. such a 
proof. The endeavour for a progressive 
perfection is evidence which proves the 
existence of some spiritual entity which 
cannot be reduced to a mere_bio-chemi- 
cal conglomeration of bone, muscle, 
nerves and tendon. 

Taking the present world-order as the 
only point of departure, the observed 
inequality, the existence of sin and evil, 
of anti-social conduct, and similar phe- 
nomena will have to be understood as 
effects of past actions containing poten- 
tialities of future existences, If the 
inevitable retrospective reference of the 
present to the past, and its. equally 
inevitable prospective and anticipatory 
reference to the future, be admitted, we 
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stand face to face with the doctrine of 
Karma. We are what we are as a 
result of actions done in an earlier exis- 
tence. We have before us the exalted, 
spiritual destiny of Regaining Paradisa 
which has been now lost. The timeless- 
ness of the Soul and its survival after 
bodily death, are intimately linked up 
with the doctrine of Karma. There is 
no mystery or illogicality about the 
doctrine. Notwithstanding loud protests 
emanating from certain quarters, the 
Law of Causation still governs all 
scientific endeavour and evaluation. Lift 
the Law of Causation from the physi- 
cal to the spiritual and moral realms. 
You have immediately the Law of 
Karma. 

Pure intelligence, and pure bliss are 
the characteristics of the Soul. The in- 
telligence now revealed by mankind 
stands nonetheless beclouded for the 
conquests over Nature effected by it, in 
respect of its own fundamental nature 
and its relation to the Supreme Power. 
Nor is the hedonistically determined 
pleasure enjoyed by mankind entitled to 
be described as bliss. 

All systems of philosophy agree in 
holding that the envelopment of the 
mind and intellect of mankind by 
foundational or fontal folly or ignorance 
(Ajnyanavrita buddhi manas etc.) is 
responsible for the ills that head and 
heart are heirs to. The riddance of 
that fontal folly has to be _ secured 
through the instrumentality of spiritual 
practices rigorously pursued. Freedom 
from race-pride, and other prides and 
dedication of one’s gifts and opportuni- 
ties to service of humanity which is the 
most exalted worship of the Supreme 
Lord, are counselled by all systems of 
philosophy prevalent in India. After 
all, the most powerful argument urged 
by the Indian systems of thought in sup- 
port of the existence of Soul and of its 
survival after dissolution of the nervous 
mechanism, is the utter inadequacy and 
unsatisfyingness of the present world- 
order, brought to its present state of 
evolution by man’s own intelligence and 
the Creative Evolutionary Power or 
Agency by whatever name designated. 


The nervous assemblage of bio-chemical 
elements of bodies such as they are can- 
not remain intact for an indefinite span 
of time. Life as known to science con- 
tains within it germs of death and des- 
truction. If the present world-order be 
claimed to be final, many of the inequa- 
lities, contradictions, repudiations of 
moral values, and similar phenomena 
become inexplicable. The Indian doc- 
trine of Karma by referring retro- 
spectively to the past and prospectively 
to the future, attempts to explain them 
as the outcome of the former which 
would contain certain potentialities for 
the latter. As, obviously, the neuro- 
muscular mechanism cannot enjoy un- 
limited existence in future, and as it 
could not have existed in the past in its 
present state, the transmigratory career 
will fall to the lot of some spiritual non- 
material entity which is described to be 
the Soul or Spirit. 

A minority view has always denied 
the existence of the Soul or Souls. The 
early Greek thinkers endeavoured to 
explain the world-order as determined 
by the cosmic constituents of Water, 
Fire, etc. The Indian Charvaka vehe- 
mently repudiates the existence of any 
spiritual entity. 

Notwithstanding the minority view — 
which strongly savours of an abnorma- 
lity and an urge to libertine life, the 
thinking section of humanity has regu- 
lated and modelled its conduct firmly 
believing in the existence of souls. The 
value and validity of a philosophical 
doctrine must in the last analysis 
depend not on mere logical consistency ~ 
or fool-proof system building, but, on — 
spiritual satisfyingness and on oppor- © 
tunities for progress and perfection, — 
love and sacrifice, it would afford. The 
Atom has been split. The conquest of 
air and ether is celebrated all the world 
over. Yet, hatred, jealousy, exploita- 
tion, crime, are rampant as ever. The 
fight between Ahriman and Ormuzd has ~ 
not yet ended. 

When confronted with the present- 
world-order with its dangerous devotion 
to hideous forms of hedonism, rational 
behaviour has to be modelled on the 
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firm belief in Soul and its exalted 
spiritual destiny, which can be realised 
only by the Grace of the Supreme Lord 
after sacrifice and suffering. All Reli- 
gions when viewed dispassionately will 
be understood to be centripetally drawn 
to a doctrine like that. Metaphysics is 
just rational investigation of the nature 
of the finite self and the Supreme 
Power. Religion is just the attitude of 
the finite to the Infinite. There is no 
doubt that any society founded with the 
purpose of awakening the religious 
faculties in men and women should be 
deemed as doing an immense service, 
and we may be allowed to suggest that 
the founding of an active Society in 
India for the promotion of scientific 
study of Religions is indispensable. 
India’s present politically formative 
period may accelerate Religious Revival 
as well. R. NAGA Raja SARMA 


Kumbhakonam 


VESSELS OF WISDOM 


It is useful to distinguish between 
wisdom and knowledge; knowledge 
admits of some classifications which 
wisdom does not. Knowledge may be 
eastern or western but wisdom is uni- 
versal. Knowledge is measurable by 
pragmatic standards—it may be valued 
ina series of its various degrees and 
kinds of usefulness: A greater knowledge 
is that which makes life more mechaniz- 
ed, or that which results in a higher 
efficiency and ease on the sensuous level, 
or that which increases biologic and 
bodily strength of the human being. 
Wisdom, however, could not be adjusted 
to, Or arranged in a series of graded 
values. Self-completeness is the dis- 
tinctive mark of Wisdom. Outer 
expressions of Wisdom, though they 
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may far surpass in worth those of 
knowledge, are really unessential, and 
do not help in evaluating the depth and 
nature of Wisdom. Knowledge is 
partial acquaintance with the nature of 
life in the objective world. Wisdom 
is an integrated experience, a_ self- 
organized whole. 

In ancient east there did not exist a 
category of knowledge distinct from 
wisdom. The inward outlook with which 
the ancient Seers studied their world- 
experience hastened them through the 
merely objective stages of evolution, 
and when they paused to pronounce 
their judgment upon experience, the 
physical phenomena had already lost 
their. value and significance. Modern 
western thinkers have been too absorbed 
in the exterior and though they do 
betray a somewhat unconscious gravita- 
tion towards a different order of values 
their characteristic attitude must be 
reckoned as dealing with only the outside 
of phenomena. 

Wisdom is not without its own 
evolution and history. It is only 
the culmination of a process. The 
peculiar aspect of this process is that 
it is not definite in the mechanical and 
arbitrary sense of the term, though in 
spiritual sense that process is exactness 
itself, is definite beyond a possibility of 
variation. One important result flows 
from the absence of this mechanical 
definiteness: Knowledge, as indeed every 
kind of experience, can be utilized as an 
avenue for Wisdom. All depends on 
the method of integration. Although 
the monadic quality of human beings 
inheres in the fact that all experience is 
an integrating process, yet, what be- 
comes at once the peculiar privilege and 
distinctive responsibility of Man is to 
rationalize that integration, to illuminate 


* Shrimad-Bhagavad-Gitanka ( Hindi ) Edited by Babu Raghavadas Hanuniate Pras- 
ada Poddar ( Ghanashyamadasa, Gita Press, Gorakhpur. Rs. 2 8 as. ) 


Another special issue of Kalyan entitled ‘'‘ Ishwaranka’’ has come to hand as the 


present review is about to be concluded. 


It deals with the Problem of Deity as its Sanskrit 
title indicates, and is a collection of revealing and significant contributions. 


India has begun 


shedding its cobwebs of blind superstition as is clearly proven by the contributors to this 


volume, among whom are, it is gratifytng to note, two Shankaracharyas 


heads of holy 


honoured seats of the old world. The number opens with a selection of prayers from the Vedic, 
Buddhistic, Jain, Muhammadan and Christian scriptures indicating the spirit of universal 


Brotherhood which is moulding India of to-day, 
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that somewhat blind tendency in nature, 
to evolve and unfold it really, in the 
sunlight of self-awareness. In the 
radiance of growing self-awareness every 
kind of experience becomes a lesson in 
Wisdom, but outside that radiance how- 
soever rich and varied an experience it 
must eventually stultify itself. The 
progress of western knowledge is a 
sorry instance in point. As Geoffrey 
West points out in THE ARYAN PATH 
for February last ( p. 129) ‘ ‘something 
seems radically wrong ’’ with the West 
which is obviously incapable of using 
its vast knowledge “for concerted 
human good”. This barren corpulence 
of western knowledge could be trans- 
formed into healthy, spiritual muscle if 
it is exercised on the uphill way towards 
the discovery of self-awareness. As an 
experience western knowledge is an 
integrating process. To build that pro- 
cess into a conscious vision, to reach 
fromout that knowledge to the star- 
heights of Wisdom which is Self-aware- 
ness, seems to be the next step, and 
though a most difficult one, by no means 
impossible. The West must look for it, 
and take it. But one can easily see that 
the fresh horizon has already burst on 
the western mind. Indeed in point of 
spiritual perception some western minds 
—for example that of Mr. Fausset’s or of 
Mr. Beresford’s—can put to shame not 
a few modern thinkers of the east. 
Most thinkers in ancient days had, of 
necessity, only a small measure of know- 
ledge in the modern sense. The very 
lack of opportunity for gathering infor- 
mation had proved a positive asset; the 
ancients grew more in Wisdom because 
there was less of deviation and dissipa- 
tion of forces. Even in modern times, 
this concentration of the ancients has 
been possible for those who gravitate by 
force of their innate nature towards the 
attainment of self-awareness and self- 
rationalization. In India we do meet 
with persons, way away in the country, 
who are grown and matured in Wisdom ; 
comparatively they are much superior 
to those who live in modernized cities. 
As a result of growing connections bet- 
ween city- and country-life, concentra- 
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tion of vision is becoming more and 
more difficult of achievement. ee 
ledge similar to the western kind and 
altogether different from Wisdom has 


country, and the east of to-day has little 
of its ancient Wisdom left to guide its 
vision. The east cannot get at it 
through its present imitative know- — 
ledge-process. If this imitation is 
pushed with a blind obstinacy to the 
fatal limit, it will result in a total 
disintegration of the spiritual forces of © 
what AZ calls “the National Being.” 
Take the Japanese as an example. 
Do they not show signs of a coming dis- 
integration? The present-day Japan 
has been westernized to the limit; but, 
can this achievement give it a lasting 
vitality or open for it a new avenue for — 
growth ? Does it possess the necessary — 
genius for the western type of culture © 
and life ? Japan seems to be losing its vita- 
lity and viability in the suicidal process 
of false imitation. Moreover, the west 
it imitates is itself a bursting bubble. 
The nationalism of Japan is held 
forth in India by nota few as a fine 
example. A like wave of admiration © 
for Japan is passing through other 
Asiatic countries. The copy proves 
more attractive than the original because ~ 
of its geographical vicinity and cultural © 
affinities. By now the east is deep in © 
love with knowledge in preference to — 
Wisdom; but, fortunately, Wisdom 
lingers unknown in the unsophisticated 
mass mind; therefore the east has some 
strength left to struggle against its own ~ 
acquired tendencies and temptations © 
towards westernization. India is parti- 
cularly fortunate in this. The attach- 
ment to the inner, hidden core of Wis- — 
dom is sufficiently strong in the Indian ~ 
mass mind. Though there does exist 
a strong pull towards the knowledge- 
process of the West and towards the © 
nationalism of Japan the present hour — 
seems very appropriate for a new orienta- — 
tion. With vigilance and vision the old ~ 
heritage can be saved and even enriched. — 
A nation’s soul is its inner Wisdom. 
This is kept alive and active by that — 
cosmical urge which is working out the 
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grand scheme of the Whole. The vehi- 
cles which preserve that soul and Wis- 
dom in every nation are the immortal 
works of Master Minds. For example 
the soul of the West is preserved in the 


works of Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus and 
others. 


In India the Wisdom-soul is treasured 
in the Vedas, the Upanishads, and most 
intelligibly and practicably in the 

'Bhagavad-Gita. By the light of these 
great works the present life and situa- 
tions should be studied and interpreted. 
In doing this we must not politicalize 
these sacred possessions and own them 

in an exclusive spirit. The spiritual 
redintegration of humanity, the attain- 
ment to Self-awareness is possible only 
through a deep plunge in the waters of 
ageless and ancient Wisdom as incar- 
nated in Great Works. Such a task of 
re-Orientation in the right spirit does 
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In connection with my article on ‘India and 
Objective Reality’ which appeared in your 
issue of October 1932, you were pleased to 
remark in your introductory note that my 
article ‘‘also has astreak of extremism’’. I do not 
accept the correctness of this, but I did not care 
to correct it, as you are perfectly welcome to 
have your own views as to what constitutes 
‘extremism’, but when in your issue of 
November 1932 I find that you regard Mr. 
Charles Dernier’s article on the ‘Thrill Psy- 
chosis’ as a rejoinder to my article, I cannot 
help thinking that it is time to protest against 
this sort of misconception. There is nothing in 
Mr. Dernier’s article which bears at all on my 
article. In fact, I entirely agree with him 
except perhaps in one or two small details. It 
is exceedingly reasonable of him not to be 
obsessed by the importance of his own civili- 
zation and that as a reasonable man, he is fully 
conscious of his duty to point out the evils in 
his civilization, I only wish that this healthy 
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not seem to be an impossibility, and 
what is more, there are signs and omens. 


One such sign is a recent publication 
in Hindi, the lingua franca of India, of 
a wonderful volume on the Bhagavad- 
Gita, a volume in which we find some 
potency and promise of the resuscitation 
of true Indian and Eastern Wisdom. 
We have about a hundred and fifty 
articles from the gifted minds in India— 
and also a few in the west—minds which 
are struggling to reach down to the pre- 
cious core of the Gita teaching. Of course 
they are of unequal merit but only a 
very few are guilty of measuring the 
Gita teachings with the gauge of western 
knowledge. ‘These articles have been 
selected with judgment and most of 
them show a new dawn of ancient 
thought. 


Bombay 0, -G..¥; 


INDIA & OBJECTIVE REALITY 


attitude of mind could as well be adopted by 
the members of other civilizations including 
that of India. In my article I made it quite 
clear that there were defects in the western 
civilization—and I have pointed this out in 
several of my articles elsewhere—but in the 
article contributed to your paper I focused 
my attention on the good points in the western 
civilization as a set-off to Mr. Chitnavis’s cari- 
cature of it. There was not one single word in 
my article which praised the ‘Thrill Psychosis’ 
or ‘‘the dare-devil catchphrase I'll try any- 
thing once’. If I had been guilty of doing 
so, Mr. Dernier’s article could have been 
properly characterised as a kind of rejoinder, 
but when I have not done this, itis not fair 
journalism to father views on me which I do 
not hold, and if necessary, would openly con- 
trovert. I trust in fairness to me you will 
kindly publish this letter in your next issue. 


Mysore A. R. WADIA 
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“With this 36th number we 3 
ARYAN PATH completes 
years of existence. It has, we hap- 
pen to know, provoked thought i in 
many a mind; ina less measure, 


though not quite a negligible one, 
it has stirred the heart. 


This is a season of resolves: 
“T et no one imagine that it is a 
mere fancy, the attaching of 


¥ at ‘. 
Sade Q verse 


ings of philoso a : 
: ‘ Hur ; RAS 


definite phases and man 
und as a day can be colov 
‘- can a year. The astrz 
he earth is young and stror 
between Christmas and Ea t 
Those who form their wi: 
will have added strengtl 7 a 
them consistently.”—( H. P. Bla- re 
vatsky). Therefore on this last 
page of the Volume we give a few 
pregnant sayings of true philoso- 


importance to the birth of the 


phers = meditation by our 
year. The earth passes through . 


readers :— 


The pathway through earth- life leads throdehta 
he who does nought to conquer them can expect no tri 

Prejudice based upon selfishness; a general ins to give up 
established order of things for new modes of life and thought; pride and st 
resistance to Truth if it but upsets their previous notions of things—such ‘age ; 
characteristics of your age. 

One who would have higher instruction given to him has to be a ir tho 
sophist, in heart and soul, not merely in appearance. 

The truths and mysteries of occultism constitute, indeed a body a the 
highest spiritual importance, at once profound and practical for the world at large. 

The passions, the affections are not to be indulged in by him who seeks to 
know; for they wear out the earthly body with their own secret power. 

Since akrshu (attraction) and prshu (repulsion) are the law of nature, 
there can be no intercourse or relations between clean and unclean souls—embodied 
or disembodied. 

Strong Will creates and sympathy attracts even adepts. 

Union does indeed imply a concentration of vital and magnetic force 
against the hostile currents of prejudice and fanaticism. 

People talk of the devil. For my part I have seen him ; he was in my own 


opbRiets and trials, but 


heart. 

He who lives in one colour of the rainbow is blind to the rest. Live in the 
light diffused through the entire arc, and you will know it all. 

Every man contains within himself the potentiality of eternal death and the 
potentiality of Immortality, equilibrated by the power of choice, 

Every time the Hindu pronounces the word Om, he renews his iiatence to 
the divine potentiality enshrined within the soul. 
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